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Vou. IV. JUNE, 1852. 


SECOND LETTER TO A COTTON PLANTER OF TENNESSEE. 


Dear Sir :—You agree with me, that if the spindle and the loom could be 
transferred to the cotton fields, your condition and that of your fellow-planters 
would be greatly improved, because you would thereby be enabled to trade 
dierctly, and without the intervention of Lowell or Manchester, with the pro- 
ducers of pork and beef, horses and mules, at the Northwest ; of fine cloths, fur- 
niture and books at the North; of silks and tea in China ; of coffee and sugar in 
the West Indies and South America; and of the thousand kinds of manufactured 
goods now produced in Europe, thé at at present cannot be produced at home: 
but you are unable to see how such a measure is to be carried out. Where, 
you ask, is the capital to come from? It was with difficulty, as you say, 
that a few mills were established, and many of them have already stopped, 
while scarcely any have yielded profit to their owners. Exactly so! What 
you describe is precisely what might have been anticipated when you 
repealed the tariff of 1842, under which the domestic consumption of cotton 
more than doubled in five years. With all the advantage of cheap corn and 
cheap cotton you cannot compete with the North, and. yet this is precisely 
what the tariff of 1846 has forced you to try todo. Had the tariff of 1842 
remained in operation, the Yankees would before this time have found a 
demand for fine cottons, that would have enabled them to abandon the 
manufacture of coarse ones, and before this time you would have placed 
yourselves in a position to make the latter cheaply, while the domestic 
demand would at this moment be absorbing a million of bales of cotton, 
and the day would be now not far distant when you would be exporting 
yarns to the various countries of Europe, and cloths to South America, 
China and California. Instead of this, you and they have been contending 
for a market that was from year to year absorbing less cotton, and the 
question has been which of you should crush the other ; and the result is 
now seen in the fact that the consumption of Southern mills has already 
diminished one half, while that of Northern ones has not diminished over twenty 
per cent. You have thus crushed your own péople in the effort to crush 
the Yankees, and such has been the effect of ever y measure the South has thus 
far adopted with a view to that object. It is yourselves and not the Yankees 
that really need protection. Let things remain as they are, and you never 
can trade with the world except through the mills of Manchester and Lowell ; 
but determine to protect yourselves in your efforts to draw the spindle and 
the loom to take their natural places ‘by the side of the plough and the 
harrow, and the day of emancipation from the control of both will then be 
not far distant. 

You ask, however, where is the capital to come from? In answer, let me 
call your attention to the fact that all the materials of the mill abound in 
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your immediate neighborhood, and that they need but the application of 
labor to put them into the form of a house fitted to contain machinery. Look 
on your own plantation, and you will find an abundance of both stone and 
wood. Look again, and you will see that you waste annually as much of the 
labor of men, horses, carts and wagons, as would cut and fashion a vast 
deal of ti.nber, and quarry a vast quantity of stone, and haul the two tu the place 
at which the mill should stand. Look next among your fellow-planters and 
see if it is not the same with all of them, and then determine if you could 
not by an united exertion build a mill-house out of the savings of a single 
year, thus costing you not asingle dollar. That done, you would need machinery, 
but you would find abundance of persons willing and anxious to furnish that, 
provided it was known that the planters had at length fully determined to per- 
severe in their efforts to relieve themselves from the system which looks to 
giving them but one market in which to sell their cotton, and one in which 
to buy their cloth. It is the policy of Manchester to impress upon you 
the idea that the cotton trade requires a vast capital, but as carefully do 
the Manchester men avoid to call your attention to the fact that the whole 
amount at this day invested in the cotton machinery of England is not three 
times as much as your annual loss for want of direct trade with the world. 
In 1834, Mr. McCulloch estimated the value of buildings, machinery, and 
stock of cotton on hand, at only twenty millions of pounds, or ninety-six millions 
of dollars, and if it has doubled in the intermediate period the present amount 
is but one hundred and ninety-two millions of dollars; and that is certainly 
not three times as much as you will lose this year by selling your crop at 
7 or 8 cents, when you might have 12 or 13,and you would have far more even 
than that if you would but determine to have direct trade with the world. 
Your bales will average this year probably 470 pounds, and this at 5 
cents a pound will give $23.50 per bale, making on a crop of three millions, 
more than seventy millions of dollars; and the loss is destined to become 
far greater than this, if you persist in maintaining a system that renders it 
impossible that your crop should have more than one outlet, and that in the 
keeping of the men of Manchester. 

Seventy millions of dollars would seem to be a large sum, and yet it is 
trivial when compared with the real loss you suffer from your persistence 
in the determination n&t to adopt measures of counteraction to the oppressive 
system by aid of which those men constitute themselves the distributors 
of your products. I have now before me, in the London Lconomist of last 
month, a comparative view of the prices of cotton wool and cotton yarn, by 
which it appears that the cotton which sells at 4jd. per pound in Manchester, 
becomes worth as soon as twisted 93d. That pound has not yielded the 
grower on his plantation more than seven cents, and yet the German: maker 
of cloth cannot obtain it in Manchester for less than nineteen and a half cents! 
Look, I beg of you, at this division, For the use of your land, your horses and 
your people, and for your own services for a year, you have seven cents; while 
the monopolist mill-owner, who buys his wool on Monday and turns it out 
on Tuesday or Wednesday, receives twelve and a half, out of which he has 
to allow a small amount for waste, and to pay a most trivial sum for the labor 
of the people who perform the work. You have here the secret of the small 
consumption of cotton. You have first to pay for transporting it from 
the place of production, and in its most bulky form, to Manchester; next you 
have to pay innumerable commissions and expenses; next, the spinner 
must have twelve and a half cents per pound fur converting it into yarn; 
next, it must pass through the hands of the man who makes it into cloth ; 
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next, it pays commission on sales and purchases in Manchester; next, fie ght 
to New-York or Philadelphia; next, commissions, rents, and charges of all 
kinds in those cities ; next, transportation to Indiana or Illinois; and the result 
is, that the pound of cloth which leaves your plantation at seven cents, sells 
to the consumer at forty, fifty, or sixty cents; and yet all the capital required 
for converting it into cloth has not been one tenth part as great as the 
capital you have employed in its produciion, and all the labor required has 
not been one quarter as great. Nevertheless, for this trivial quantity of 
capital and labor the consumer of your cotton pays three, four, or five times 
as much as you receive for the large amount of capital and labor you 
employ ; and it is for the purpose of “compelling you to continue to receive 
that small portion, and to permit the Manchester man to live at your expense, 
that Great Britain labors to impress upon your mind the advantages that 
must result to you from having only one market in which to sell your cotton, 
and one market in which to buy your cloth and your iron. 

Look, now, around your plantation, and you will see that by an eco- 
nomical application of the labor power upon it, you could in a single year 
furnish as much of it as would be equal to your share of a mill “capable 
of converting into yarn a very considerable portion of the whole crop of 
your county, and ‘that you could in every subsequent year furnish as 
much labor as would perform the work of conversion; which would, 
therefore, cost you in reality not a single farthing ‘per pound, for you 
would thereafter raise even more cotton with the same hands that you now 
employ on the plantation than you do now. Why you would do so, 
would be that your horses and wagons would, to a great extent, be at 
work on the plantation, instead of laboring on the road to drag the crop to 
market at perhaps the most unfavorable season of the year; that you would 
acquire power to make railroads; that you would have mechanics of all kinds 
coming to settle among you ; that the demand for houses would enable you 
to clear your timber lands with profit to yourselves ; that you would have a 
large demand for food, and better lands on which to rales it; that you would 
more and more feed that food to stock and men, and would be enabled to 
return to the land the refuse of its produce, thus economizing that greatest of 
all the crops, the manures ; that your Jand would be kept in good condition, 
and the annual addition to the value of the land alone, resulting from increased 
combination of exertion, would be equal to half the value of the crop you now 
make, while your crop itself would sell for more than double what you now 
receive fur it. 

To enable you to obtain combination of labor, you must place yourselves in 
a position to have direct trade with the consumers of yonr products. To ob- 
tain direct trade, you must have combination of labor. To give value to your 
land, you must bring the spindle and the loom to the side of the plough and 
the harrow. . To enrich yourselves, you must place yourselves in a position that 
will enable you to enrich instead of exhausting your land. Read, I pray you, 
the following passage from an article in the “Tuscumbia Democrat, and see 
if you cannot find in the fact that you allow yourselves little more than one mar- 
ket in which to sell and one in which to buy an explanation of all the difficul- 
ties of which it complains: 


“Seriously—for it is getting to be a serious business—such a general scarcity of money 
has not been known here for years. Why is itsof We think we can tell our farmera 
the reason why. 7Z'hey are the cause of it—they are at the bottom of it. They raise bug 
one article for sale—cotton—and buy every thing else. Cutton rises in price, as it did Jas 
year—they go crazy thereat. Corn, wheat, oats, pork, mules, horses, cattle are rated 
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small matters—are neglected. An immense crop of cotton is raised—it falls in price. 
Provisions, supplies, &c., are in great demand, and they rise. The means to purchase 
with decrease—the necessity of purchasing increases.” 


You need diversification of employments, but that you can never have while 
you shall continue determined to elose your eyes to the fact that real freedom 
of trade consists in the exercise of the power to sell in any one of the thou- 
sand markets of the world, while Manchester free trade looks to limiting you 
to having but one market in which to sell your cotton and one in which to 
buy your r cloth, and that you would have in the world but one in which to do 
either, were it not that France, Belgium and Russia reject altogether the teach- 
ings of Manchester free trade ; while our free traders, under the mask of duties 
for revenue, conceal the little protection they dole out to the farmer and the 
planter, because of their perfect knowledge that were they to adoptin full the 
ideas of their Manchester friends, their system could not stand a single week. 

The objects you desire to accomplish, and those which Manchester would 
desire to see accomplished, are totally different. The latter would extend the 
culture of cotton. “Is it wise,” says a speaker at alate meeting of the British 
Society of Arts, “to rely so exclusively as this country now does upon a rival 
and precarious source for that raw material which to Lancashire and other dis- 
tricts has become of equal importance to food itself, and in either of which a 
serious scarcity would be equally ruinous?” “At Port Natal,” he continues, 
“cotton of most excellent quality, and to any reasonable extent, might be 
grown ; and in Australia, cotton equal to the finest of the fine, and almost 
without limit, might be produced. But last, though not least in importance, 
in its capabilities ‘of growing cotton, is the great colony of the East Indies, 
where, beyond donbt, cotton is indigenous, and where for three thousand years 
it has been grown.” 

Great Britain seeks every where to limit the people of the world to the 
work of agriculture, and her object in so doing is that of stimulating the com- 
petition for the sale of the raw products of the earth, that she may buy them at 
low prices, and for the purchase of manufactured ‘articles, that she may sell 
them at high ones. She wishes to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest one ; and you, who have to sell the commodities that she wishes to buy 
cheaply, and those to buy which she wishes to sell dearly, go to her for ad- 
vice how you can sell dearly and buy cheaply! Excuse me for saying it, but 
there is in this course of proceeding adegree of infatuation that even you your- 
selves will look back to with wonder before the lapse of many years—because 
it cannot be many years before there must arise a state of things that will 
compel not only yourselves, but the people of all the tobacco, sugar, coffee and 
cotton growing countries, to open your eyes to the dangers with which you are 
menaced. 

The interests of the growers of all these commodities are solidaire with each 
other. If your neighbor cannot grow sugar he must grow cotton. Ifthe planter 
of Cuba be driven from coffee or sugar, he will find himself driven to cotton. 
If the Brazilian be driven from coffee, he will place his hands where they can 
7 sugar, and if sugar cease to be profitable, he will grow cotton. As the 

Virginian or Kentuckian ceases to grow tobacco, he transfers his people to 
Mississippi or to Texas, there to grow cotton. Every cotton planter is, there- 
fore, interested in the maintenance of the prices of sugar, coffee and tobacco, 
and every one must inevitably be injured by whatever tends to the reduction 
of the prices of those commodities. Every Manchester mill-owner is interested 
-in driving people from sugar and coffee to cotton. Your interests and his are 
always directly the opposite of each other. Having satisfied yourself of this, 
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1 would te now to ery that while gold has for the last venty years 
become more easy of production, and while the substitution of credit for coin 
in the transactions of the world has steadily increased, the quantity of gold that 

can be obtained for a pound of coffee or of sugar has decreased as steadily as has 
been the case with cotton, whereas it should have increased. Five-and-twent 
years since sugar would command on the plantation twice as much gold as it does 
now, and fifteen years since it would have commanded one half more, and such too 
has been and is the case with cotton; and yet the decline has only now commenced, 
as you will have reason to see and know with regard to all these commodities 
before the lapse of many years. The causes of this are, in regard to sugar and 
coffee, to a considerable extent, the same as those w hich have forced down the 
price of cotton. The British system looks to compelling all the people of the 
world to compete in the production of raw products, and it destroys the manu- 
factures of India, while it forbids the establishment of mills or furnaces in any 
part of the world; the effect of which is to compel the whole labor power of 
India and Brazil, Cuba and Jamaica, and all other countries capable of pro- 
ducing sugar, coffee or cotton, to se ok employment in the culture of those 
commodities : and the more they compete with each other, the richer she 
grows. We are now told of the prosperity of England, and the large con- 
sumption of various commodities at present going on is given in evidence of 
that prosperity. In a number of the London Economist now before me, I 
find the following comparative view of the consumption of March, 1852, and 
that of March, 1851, the cause of which you will readily unders tand when 
you compare the prices as given in the same journal : 

Consumption. Increase, Prices. 
1851. 1852. 1851. 1852, 
Coffee, Ibs......... 1,711,340 2,683,812 972,472 d5s. 9d. 39s. Od, per ewt. 


Tea, IDS... ... +0003, 08d, Oo 4,358,322 382,957 Os. 113d. Os. 8d, per Ib. 
Sugar, cwts....... 451,078 544,498 93,4.0 38s. Od. 29s, 9d. per cwt. 


The larger quantity consumed in 1852 costs the consumer less money than 
the smaller one consumed in 1851, and the reason why it is consumed is that 
by the British system the producer is forced to give him this inereased quan- 
tity without remuneration of any kind, precise sly as you give away your cot- 
ton when you have good crops, and then pray for frosts and storms as the 
only means of preve nting ruin to yourselves and your neighbors. Now, is 
it not clear to you that every decline in the price of sugar tends to induce 
the people of Brazil to substitute cotton for sugar, while it tends greatly to 
diminish their power to purchase cotton cloth; and that every decline in the 
price of coffee tends to drive labor to the cultivation of sugar or cotton, with 
diminution in the power to consume either sugar or cotton cloth? To me it 
seems so certain that such must be the case, that I can scarcely imagine you 
can doubt it even for a moment. 

Now suppose the pe ople of Brazil manufactured their cotton into cloth, in- 
stead of exporting it, is it not clear that they would consume more cloth, and 
that you would have less competi tion for the sale of cotton, and that both 
these things would tend to raise the price of your great staple? They are 
not, however, permitted to produce cloth, because the manufacturers of Man- 
chester hold it to be to their interest to crash all attempts at competition with 
them for the purchase of the raw material or the sale of the manufactured one, 
desiring to have the one cheap and the other dear—and they tell the Brazilians 
as they tell you, that it would be “suicidal” for them to attempt to emanci- 
pate themselves from the tyranny of British ships and mills, through w hich 
alone it is to their interest to maintain commerce with the world; ~ and yet 
no effort is now being spared to substitute the labor of Europe for that of 
Brazil, Cuba, and our Southern States. 
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France set the example of raising beet-root sugar, and the result of a few 
years of protection has been that the domestic production now flourishes with- 
out any protection whatsoever, to the infinite advantage of French agriculture, 
as is shown by the following facts : 


In 1830 the total production was only 13,000 tons, but by 1840 it had reached.. 51,000 
Subsequently to this the duties on foreign and domestic sugars were equalized, 


and protection abolished, notwithstanding which the product of 1850 rose to .. 75,000 
And that of 1851 shows an increase of no less than 20 per cent., giving........ 90,000 


with every prospect of a further and still more rapid increase. The financial 
returns of 1849 exhibited foreign sugar as supplying four and the domestic 
only three sevenths of the consumption; whereas those of 1850 exhibit the 
domestic as having risen to four, and the foreign as having fallen to three; and 
those of 1851 must exhibit a rapid progress in the same direction. An acre 
of good land in the West Indies, properly cultivated, will give 30 tons of 
cane, yielding 60 ewts. of sugar; whereas an acre of beet-root will give but 
18 tons of root, yielding only 22 ewts.; and yet so great are the advantages 
resulting from the proximity of the producer and the consumer, that the sugar 
of Europe is now driving that of the tropical countries out of market. 

In Belgium the manufacture of sugar from beet-root is rapidly increasing. 
[In 1846 the quantity raised for this purpose was 195,000,000 of pounds, 
capable of yielding 15,000,000 pounds of sugar. Since that period the cul- 
tivation has enormously increased, and owing to great improvements, the manu- 
facture is carried on with greater advantage than ever before. 

In Germany, the quantity of beet-root sugar made in 1844—45 was but 
16,000 tons, or 32,000 hhds. In 1850-51 it had reached 70,000 tons, or 
240,000 hhds., being almost one half of the crop of Louisiana, and with 
a prospect of even more rapid increase. In Ireland, the cultivation of the 
beet for sugar is now begun, and it is likely to make rapid progress, for 
that country is stated to be remarkably favorable to its growth, the yield 
being stated, on high authority, to be twenty tons to the acre, whereas that of 
France is but twelve tons. I have now before me a very elaborate examina- 
tion of the question of the advantages to be derived by Ireland from the 
naturalization of the sugar culture, and the result is such as must, I think, 
satisfy any one that the day is not far distant when your fellow-planters will 
find in Europe such a competition for its own market as must reduce the price 
very far below what it is at present, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
gold is becoming cheaper from day to day.* 

Let me ask you now to look at the various ways in which British policy 
tends to the destruction of your interests. It destroyed the manufactures of 
Ireland, but in return therefor it gave to the people of that country certain 
advantages for the sale of their produce in the British market. Next, by the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, it destroyed the agriculture of Ireland, and that 
country is now a large importer of food for man, whilst it has little to sell 
except of that consumed by animals. By this process the market for your 


* Since writing the above, I have met with the following accounts of what has been and is being 
done in Ireland, and is now about being done elsewhere : 

* The operations of the Irish Beet-root Sugar Company, which commenced at Mountmellick about 
a fortnight back, are described by the parties interesied to have been very favorable. The average 
crop of beet-root in Ireland is said to be 26 tons per acre, while on the Continent it is only 16 tons; 
and it is now affirmed that the minimum yield of saccharine matter is 7} per cent. in raw sugar, 
whereas on the Continent 7 per cent. isthe highest. A further advantage is alro said to exist in the 
c ‘st of the process as curried on at Mountmellick, where it averages £7 5s. per ton, against £9 per 
ton abruad. On the other hand, the price of the roots in Ireland this year has been 15s. per ton, 
the Continental price being 12s. 6d. Offers for next year, however, have been made at 13s. On the 
whole, at present rates, the Irish sugar is alleged to be produced at £17 per ton, the Continental 
average being £17 15s. The manufactory now at work cost about £10,0 0, It employs 160 laborers, 
has two steam engines, together of 40 horse power, and works up about 300 tons of beet-root per 
week. The Company prupose to erect six more establishments during the year. Refined sugar has 
not yet been made, but its manufacture will commence in a week or two. 
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cotton has been ae diminishe »d, as the poor peop it of Irel: ind are unable to 
consume even ove pound per head, when, if they had the loom and the spindle, 
the hammer and the anvil, by the side of the plough and the harrow, they 
would need twenty pounds. Competition for the purchase of cotton being 
thus destroyed, the next step is to be that of increasing competition for the 
production of cotton, and that will be accomplished by the substitution of the 
sugar of Lreland for that of Cuba, the effect of which will be that of so lower- 
ing the price of sugar that Cuba, Louisiana, and Brazil will be forced into the 
culture of cotton. 

Again, chicory i is now being cultivated on a large scale, as a substitute for 
coftve, and its production is protected by a heavy duty on the latter. It has 
become “ an important feature in English agriculture,” and cannot fail to be- 
come much more so when we see that an acre of it yields two and one-fourth 
tons of dry root, worth £27, while the cost of rent, labor, seed, &c., is but 
£7 per acre, leaving a it profit of £20, or $96, per acre. The effect 
of this is seen in the fact that the consumption of coffee, which in 1845 
was—pounds, - - : : - : - 34,000,000, 
and rose in 1846, ’47 and 48 to - - 37,000,000, 
had declined in1850 to 31,000,000, and in 1851 to : - $32,000,000. 

You will now readily see that while no effort is being spared to supersede 
your cotton by the extension of its culture, and by the substitution of flax, 
the same process is now going on in respect to both sugar and coffee, the effect 
of which must inevitably be that of producing competition in the production 
of cotton; and yet the system you maintain tends to de prive you of all power 
of resistance. You are pl icing all the machinery for the finishing of your 
crop among the people who seek to substitute flax for cotton, and home- “grown 
sugar and coffee for the products of your neighbors. Is this wise? Must it 
not end in ruin? 

‘The system tends to ruin the sugar planter of Jamaica and of Brazil, and 
to prevent him from obtaining the machinery required fur enabling him to 
extract the suy ar from the cane, and thus gives to his European rival an advan- 
tage which must result in the destruction of the sugar culture now carried 
on by means of black laborers, thus described, as it exists among your imme- 
diate neighbors, in a recent journal : 


“The humiliating exhibition, every where seen, of the most important operations on 
sugar estates being left to ignorant negroes, operating by guess, is self-condemuatory, 
and will, we are sure, be regarded by every sensible person as a stronger argument for 
the establishment of agricultural institutions of the kind we have feebly adumbrated, 
than any we could possibly adduce. On many plantations the negro is engineer, sugar- 
maker, every thing ; judging of the syrup by spoon, liming at hap-hazard, and running 
his engine li alf by in-tinct, partly from instructions from some half made engine r, and a 
portion by accident. In this way is no inconsiderable portion of the sugar crop of Loui- 
siana annually taken off. It is time these practices underwent a change ; it is time that 
the planting interest of the State would bestir itself, and make efforts worthy of it for 
a prolonged and vigorous existence ; for any one who attends to the subject must perceive 
that uuless something be speedily done, sugar planting for profit will be not much longer 
attempted in Louisiana. The culture of the beet is every where extending on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and in Ireland the experiments this year made gave very § satisfactory 
results as to the manufacture of sugar from it; which will, no doubt, be followed up ex- 
tensively in that country «nd England. This, ‘and the continued increased production in 
the East India Archipelago, will cau~e a greatly increased quantity of Cuba sugars to 
be thrown into our m: irkets: - to meet which augmented competition, we* be ieve all per- 
sons practically conversant with the subject will admit we are not in the best possible 
condition. If, therefore, there ever was a critical moment in the affairs of the sugar in- 
terest, the present is the one; but whether the planters of the State cun be brought to 
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believe it, and to take the requisite steps for their preservation, we cannot undertake to 
say. Of the fact, however, we have not a shadow of doubt.” —New-Orleans Crescent. 


It is easy to admonish, but it is difficult to obey the admonition, when 
every step taken by the planter tends to throw power into the hands of those 
whose existence depends upon increasing competition for the sale of the pro- 
ducts of the farm and the plantation, and diminishing competition for their 
purchase. Ireland purchases little sugar, coffee, or cotton, because she has 
no diversification of labor, and never can have while she is subjected to Man 
chester free ~~ ] -ortugal, Spain, Italy, Turkey, consume little sugar, cof- 
fee, or cotton. Canada importe d in 1850 but 7 000 tons of sugar, and but 
500 tons of coffee, while her consumption of cotton did not exceed four 
pounds per head. If Manchester free trade is good, why is it that where it 
prevails the consumption of Southern products. is so small? Give Canada 
the protection needed to enable her farmers to bring the loom and the ham- 
mer to their side, and they will need thrice the quantity of coffee, sugar, and 
cotton. The large consumers of these commodities are found in the protect- 
ed States of the world, France, Belgium, Germany, and Russia; and yet Man- 
chester would teach you that your interests are to be promoted by the gene- 
ral adoption of the system that it has | vaptized by the name of “ free trade,” 
and which diminishes every where the consumption of the fruits of negro 
labor. 

The people of Cuba are awaking to the fact that they cannot compete 
with those of Europe under the existing system, and they are now endeavor- 
ing to protect themselves by the importation of Chinese laborers, the gain 
from which is stated already to have been almost incredible. “ His inveterate 
assiduity,” says a journalist of the day, “saves ten per cent. from what has hith- 
erto passed for necessary waste. And if,” he continues, “ with the rivalry of 
negro labor upon the island, the Louisiana planter has contended at disad- 

vantage, how shall he sustain himself against the ship-loads of orientals im- 
orted, or about to be, by the enterprising g Spaniard ? 

“To skill the Chinaman adds assiduity. He is an indefatigable worker. 
Weariness, that foe of industry, may pursue, but it never overtakes him. He 
will condense the reluctant toil of a slave for two days into one. He does 
not require the stimulating lash of the overseer. His work is as industriously 
as it is intelligently executed. For the reckless, indolent abandon and pas- 
sion for amusement, characteristic of the African, he substitutes the Asiatic 
gravity and consistency of purpose. Lis only passion is avarice, and it begets 
an unresting devotion to labor. 

“And besides incalculable economy in the articles of skill and economy, the 
Chinaman comes commended by superior direct cheapness, He contracts in 
California and Cuba for a term of years, at prices varying from forty-five to 
fifty dollars. He is entirely satisfied with such wages. At home he cannot 
earn half the sum. China is a vast, over-populous hive, without employment 
for a moiety of the inhabitants. The bounds of the empire, it will be borne 
in mind, inclose one third of the human family. Wuddled together in a 
compass so comparatively inadequate, and so utterly the slaves of despotic 
custom as to be incapable of enterprise or social improvement at home, the 
people gladly seize opportunities to escape, and establish themselves where 
there is elbow-room, and enterprise to employ their individual intelligence 
and energy. 

It is, I think, scarcely possible to look to any portion of the slave countries 
of this hemisphere without seeing that they are all menaced by dangers such 
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as they have never + bel fore experie faint and such as must result in ruin, unless 
they can take warning from the past, and extricate themselves from the yoke 
of men whose every feeling and every interest is opposed to their advance in 
prosperity or in power. The Englishman sees with indifference the gradual 
destruction or extirp vation of the people of Ireland, yet he congratulates him- 
self that he lives in a land of freedom, and discourses most eloque ntly upon 
“that dark spot upon the cultivation of American cotton, which the friend of 
progress and humanity would desire to see obliterated,” and he assures his 
hearers that there can be no safe ‘ty for Manchester while there is “coercion of 
labor.” He holds that the road to freedom for the slave consists in the destruc- 
tion of the value of the labor and land of the South, and that in substituting 
Irish sugar for that of Cuba and Brazil, and flax-cotton for that of Georgia, he 
is rendering good service to both God and man; and yet when you desire to 
find how to raise the value of your land and your labor, you go to Manches- 
ter for advice! The advice is taken, and its effect is not only to stop the 
progress of competition for the purchase of your cotton, but to diminish 
largely that which had arisen, and then you se nd to the I {nglish market as 
many bales out of a crop of 2,350,000 as before you had sent out of a crop 
of 2,700,000, the conse quence of which is a fall of price from fifty to thirty 
dollars a bale, and a loss to the planting interest of sixty millions of dollars ; 
in return for which Manchester feasts Mr. Walker, and complime nts him as 
the great advocate of the system which sees freedom of trade in the limitation 
of the planter to a single market in which to sell all his cotton, and a single 
one in which to buy all his cloth and his iron. 

While Southern policy tends to produce throughout Europe competition 
with Southern products, and consequent decline of price, it tends here to pro- 
duce the same result. The tobacco culture is gradually passing from the South- 
ern States to the Northern ones, and the destruction of the domestic market for 
grain, consequent upon the working of the tariff of 1846, cannot fail to give 
a great impetus to that movement. The lead mines of the West and the 
mills and furnaces of the East are gradually being closed, while the whole 
European market for food absorbs less than it did seven years since; and the 
consequence is, that wheat is gradually ceasing to pay the farmer, who is now 
being forced to look for other employment for his labor and his land, and 
tobacco pays him well. The Marylander grows less tobacco, and the Ken- 
tuckian diminishes his cultivation of tobacco and hemp, and the people who 
were before competitors for the purchase of cotton next become competitors 
for the sale of it, and every increase in the number of producers, or decrease 
in the number of consumers, tends towards the reduction of prices. 

It is impossible to study Southern policy without a feeling of — that 
men so generally intelligent as are you planters should be able to close their 
eyes to the fact that it looks to riv eting still more closely on their necks the 
chains of men whose every interest is adverse to theirs, and to separating 
them from their fellow-citizens of the North, whose every interest is in har- 
mony with their own. Manchester rejoices at low prices for cotton. We 
rejoice at high ones. Manchester prays for high prices for cloth and iron, 
and that both may be high, she desires that there m: ay be but one producer 
of either. We pray for Tow ones, and that they may be low, we desire that 
there may be competition for their production. Manchester desires that food 
may be low. Our fariners prosper when it is high, and that it may be so, we 
desire to make a market for it among the producers of cloth, iron, coal and lead. 
Manchester has no object that is in harmony with Southern interests, and we 
of the North have none that is not so, and yet you of the South cling to your 
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enemies, and enforce upon tes aia rR a system that is even more destruc- 
tive of your own ipterests than it is of those of your fellow-citizens north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line; and hence the discord that has so recently threatened the 
integrity of the Union, and that must inevitably continue to agitate it, with 
danger to all Southern interests, so long as you shall continue in the ‘belief 
that freedom consists in having but one market in which to sell and one in 
which to buy. The freeman may go to many markets to sell lis labor or its 
products, whereas the slave can go to only one, and in this consists the sole 
difference between the two. The free nation mz ay have its choice of many 
markets, home or foreign, whereas the enslaved one can have—as is the case 
with Ireland and India—but one. Freedom is every where attended with 
prosperity, and that such is the fact is felt by every man at the North. The 
South denies them that freedom. It would subject them to a system that has 
ruined every nation that has been forced to submit to it, and then its people 
are surprise “d at the growth of anti-slavery feeling. If they would put an end 
to agitation, let them adopt the measures that will bring the cottun mill to 
their own cotton fields, and agitation will soon be at an end. 

Since writing the above, I have met with the following from the Little 
Rock Guzette, of Arkansas, in which are the same complaints that we else- 
where see of the want of a diversification of labor that never can be obtained 
while you shall continue to support Great Britain in her efforts to compel you 
to make all your exchanges in her single market: 


“We must not forget that a proper regard to manufacturing interests, and a due atten- 
tion to the various improved systems of agriculture, go hand in hand with the work of 
internal improvement. Every effort, therefore, that mi: ay be employed to perfect our 
knowledge of these arts, and render increased returns to investments more certain and 
practicable, tends to promote general progress, and add to our prosperity. We hazard 
the assertion that there is something radically defective in the system of agriculture as 
practised in our State. Why is it that our fariners, for years past, have been dependent 
upon the supplies of provisions which are produced in such surplus quantities in more 
favored States? Has Heaven failed to visit us with genial showers, and withdrawn the 
fructifying rays of the summer’s sun? Not so. True, we have for three or four years 
labored under some disadvantages in res pect to the seasons, but never bas the want of 
these blessings been such as to justify us in expending a// of our means in the importa- 
tion of such articles of necessity as should have been raised in abundant profusion at 
home. Thus we present to the world a memorable instance of ignorance or improvi- 
dence. The agricultural interest is the only o e of the great branches of productive 
industry that engages our attention, and yet we import for daily consumption nearly all 
our flour, large quantities of bacon, now and then our corn, and a host of other edibles, 
to the production of which our soil and climate are as well adapted as any other within 
the compass of the Union. Now, what advantage does the culture of our great staple, 
to an extent so great, afford us, if we are compelled to expend the entire avails which it 
brings to us in a foreign market for the necessaries of life, the articles of every-day con- 
sumption? There is a screw loose somewhere. We must, if we expect to become a pros- 
perous people, direct our attention more than we do to the production of such articles as 
are necessary to vur support.” 


Not only cannot you yourselves raise the pork and other commodities re- 
quired on the plantation, but the effect of the system of 1846 is now becom- 
ing obvious in the diminished production of those commodities in the United 
States, and the lurge increase in the price you have to pay for them. From 
1842 to 1847 the quantity of the “ product of animals” passing on the New- 
York canals nearly doubled, but since that time it has fallen, and is now so 
rapidly falling, that there is reason to suppose that it will not this year amount 
to more than “the quantity of 1843, notwithstand.ng the vast increase of pop- 
ulation. You are now selling in the cheapest and. buying in the dearest 
market, and the result is shown in the complaints that so much abound in 
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your papers, and that must continue to dei until you shall come to the 
conclusivn that protection to the farmer and the planter in their efforts to bring 
the spindle and the loom to the side of the plough and the harrow is the 
speedy, the profitable, and indeed the only road to that freedom of trade which 
consists in the exercise of the right to go to any one of the many markets of 
the world, instead of being compelled, in the name of Manchester free trade, 
to make all your exchanges in the single market of England. 

[ pray you to reflect on these things. The interests of the South are in 
danger from all quarters, and look in what direction you may, you will see 
that the danger is produced by that British policy which looks to the inter- 
position of British ships, British ports and warehouses, merchants and manu- 
facturers, spindles and looms, between the consumers of Southern products 
and the producers. Nevertheless, the South clings to Britain, whose every 
feeling is hostile to Southern interests, and whose every movement tends to the 
destruction of the value of Southern land and labor; to the impoverishment 
of the land-owner, ai:d the deterioration of the condition of the slave. It is 
surely time that your fellow-planters should begin to examine for themselves, 
and cease to permit themselves to be led away by mere words. Sydney 
Smith complained of the “tyranny of mere words,” and assuredly there 
never was a case of it more remarkable than that we are now examining. 

fngland procl: tims free trade as a means of obtaining much agricultural labor 
in exchange for little manufacturing labor. This zs precisely what you desire 
that she may not accomplish ; and yet, when her Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer procl: tims her success, and assures his hearers that they are now enabled 
to obtain larger supplies of cotton and sugar, coffee and rice, in exchange for 
smaller quantities of British labor, you unite with him in lauding British 
free trade ! 

The day of trial for Southern men and Southern institutions is at h: nd. Not 
a day passes by that does not bring with it evidence that it is nearer at hand. 
What is to be the result, shoul Southern men continue determined to main- 
tain and even to increase their dependence on people whose feelings and 
interests are hostile to their own, may, as I think, readily be predicted. It 
will be ruin. If they would avoid this, their only course is that of making 
themselves independent, by bringing the spindle and the loom to the cotton 
fielus, and enabling themselves to obtain direct trade with the world. The 
more independent “they are of the North and of England, the larger will be 
their power to trade with both, and the stronger will be the tendency to 
harmony in relation toall. The jealousy now existing is evidence of weakness. 
Make yourselves strong, and all jealousy will pass away. Before you can do 
this, however, you must awake to the fact, that it is the planter of the South 
and not the manufacturer of Lowell that needs protection. 

In the hope that you will see that the future of the South is dependent upon 
a correct decision of this question, and that you may be induced to give to it 
the full consideration which it merits, I remain, dear sir, with great regard 
and respect, yours, very truly, Henry C, Carey. 

Burlington, May 24th, 





Tue Pre Prant.—A correspondent of the Zndiana Farmer expresses the 
opinion, b: ised upon experiment, that the use of ashes for the pie plant pro- 
duces a more delicious plant than any mode of culture—not being sour, but 


just containing enough acidity to make them pleasant. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS.—No. VL 


Tue annexed engraving is a view of a marine cottage, or, as it is termed, 
villa, recently erected at Long Branch, Monmouth county, New-Jersey, as 
a summer residence for P hilip A. Stockton, Esq., of this city. Itis delight- 
fully situated about five hundred feet from the sea- -side, on a slight eminence, 
and commands an uninterrupted view of the ocean. 

This cottage is designed expressly for a summer residence, and is adapted 
to its situation, having a flat roof, bracketed, and completely surrounded with 
double galleries. The house, in the centre, is well sheltered from the sun, 
and during the sultry summer months, as a sea-side residence, it affords both 
comfort and recreation. 

Gentlemen who have abundant means (and there are a sufficient number of 
such to stud the shores of Rockaway and Long Branch with marine villas) 
would find it more economical in the end to erect houses for their families by the 
sea-side, instead of crowding into hotels already over-peopled with a host of 
chance visitors ; and more p: articularly as a marine cottage, being intended for 
occupancy only during the summer months, need not be so expensively con- 
structed as a country house for a permanent residence. 

The term villa is, we think, too often misapplied in this country, and our 
architects seem in many instances too fond of giving atitle to their plans and 
buildings, which is not really indicated by the buildings themselves. In Eng- 
land, we believe the only instance of the application of this term to a sea-side 
residence is that of the oriental palace of George IV., at Brighton. Certainly 
we have no residences in this country that deserve to be called villas, if we use 
the term with a recollection of those of Lucullus and Cicero, or of the modern 
Italians even; and the term cottage, or rural residence, would give a far better 
idea of the character of the structure which it is designed to describe. 

The habit to which we allude is one that we would gladly see corrected, as 
it justly subjects us to frequent ridicule from travellers and others who visit 
us from foreign countries. 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In another page, the reader will notice a call signed by various Presidents 
of Agricultural Associations, for a meeting to be held at Washington, during 
the present month, for the purpose of considering the expediency 7 of forming 

a National Society. Delegates are to be chosen from the smaller organiza- 
tions, who will meet and consult, and po what can be done for the promotion 
of the agricultural interest. 

We regard this meeting as important. Its tendency is to awaken farmers 
and planters to a consciousness of the fact that they are not pursuing the 
means necessary to secure their own individual interests, nor the interests of 
the class. 

Improvement is the watchword of the day, and relates both to the means 
and to results; and that class of artisans, laborers, or producers, under what- 
ever name they may be known, which does not avail itself of the benefit of 
intelligent experiment and scientific methods, will inevitably fall into the rear 
of this advancing throng. We care not what may be their present position. 
The question will not be, how have they been regarded for comparative intelli- 
gence, and mental culture, and successful practice, in reference to their pro- 
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fessional pursuits, but waar are THEY? Look at the mechanic arts. Ile who 
should continue the modes and styles of the past generation, contemning the 
improvements which have been made in the implements employed, would 
actually starve. In agriculture, the contrast between the past and the 
present is not so great, but it is constantly increasing, and that in a twofold 
form. The old ways are becoming less and less productive, as the soil loses, 
year by year, its power to produce, and science and skill are constantly 
becoming more and more effective in practice, as true and false science are 
the better distinguished. We hope the call will meet with a ready response, 
and the meeting be productive of great good. 





PECULIARITIES OF ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 
RENT OF LAND, TITHE, CHURCII RATES, LAND-TAX, POOR-RATES, WAGES, FTC. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

Tne rental of lands in England of course varies according to the situation, 
quality, and other considerations which may affect the products of the soil. 
‘len shillings sterling per acre, up to thirty or more, are often paid fur good 
rich soils. In some instances, the rent is paid according to the price of the 
produce, ruled by a sort of sliding scale, regulated by the rise and fall of the 
market. In a few instances, it is paid by a share of the crop, but this is 
rarely the case. 

Farms are generally hired upon a lease varying from seven to twenty-one 
years ; and long leases are generally preferred, as they give the tenant oppor- 
tunity to avail himself of the improvements he makes during the first part 
of his agreement. 

Lands which rent high find tenants more readily, being considered the 
most productive ; as a poor farm, although at a nominal rent, requires more 
expense for labor and manure, and after all makes but a poor return, In 
the rent of a farm in England, as that of a store in a city, the amount is of 
no consideration, but depends upon the location for business and its produc- 
tiveness. “What is the rent?” is generally the last question an English 
farmez asks the proprietor. 

The tithe, or a tenth part of the produce, devoted by law to the national 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, instituted under the Saxon dynasty, appears to us a 
heavy tax upon the soil, and doubtless the proceeds of this system might be 
éxpended in a way far more beneficial to the country than it is at present. 

[t is well known by every Englishman that one tenth of the produce of the 
whole soil is the property of the Church, and cannot be sold, willed away, or 
diverted from its ancient tenure, except by legislative enactment. If a man 
sells his farm, he sells but nine tenths of its value; he did not buy more 
when he purchased it, and if he came to it by heirship, he received only nine 
tenths of it. Therefore, he is neither robbed nor defrauded of any part of 
his rights. 

Some lands are tithe-free by act of Parliament. They may have been 
exonerated as a boon to the owners for some service done the state. When 
this is the case, and such lands are sold or leased, they invariably bring a 
higher price, as the purchaser knows that he becomes entitled to the whole of 
the produce. Here, then, we plainly perceive that the tax of tithe does not 
now affect the agriculturist so much as a casual observer would suppose. 
Tithes in England are divided into great and small. The great tithes con- 
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sist of grain, h: ay, and the beihie crops, while the wile tithe tachibibia roots, 
garden ‘stuff, hops, and the smaller produce. The great tithes are claimed 
by the hi: cher grade of the clergy, while the small belong r to the lower class 
of that order. In some eases b: ith are united, and belong to the same claim- 
ant. A considerable portion of the tithes is also paid for the support of 
various religious endowments. 

The mode of ec Ilecting the tithe is sometimes vexatious and expensive, 
When the clergyman and the parishioners are upon amicable terms, there is 
no difficulty, as the farmer finds it to be to his interest to compound with the 
clergyman by paying him a certain amouut annually, and then taking to 
himself the whole of the produce. 

If the clergyman is a litigious, covetous man, and wishes to exact to the 
very utmost, the farmer- may compel, him to take his tithe in kind, which 
makes it expensive, as he must pay for collecting it, while the uncertainty of 
the weather, as also the searcity of hands in a bus sy time, make it very diffi- 
cult fur the owner of the tithe to secure his part of f the produce. The tarmer 
does not house the tithe. Every tenth cock of hay, and eve ry te nth sheaf of 
grain, is left out in the field, of ‘which due notice must be given to the tithe 
owner by the farmer, when he carries his own to the homestead. 

The annual tithe dinner so minutely described by Cowper, in his comic 
vein, commencing, “Come, ponder well, for ’tis no jest,” is a real and vivid 
description of that yearly meeting of the parishioners with the clergyman. 
This scene seems to be a sort of shadowy remnant of the feudal system. A 
good dinner is provided, with no lack of wine. This, for the time, keeps the 
farmers in good humor, and they pay their dues with smiles; but afterwards, 
when the feasting is over, and the hilarity occasioned by the wine and the 
company have passed away, many of them, perhaps, like Job’s children of 
old, curse the tithe system in their hearts. 

The parish where the writer resided paid four hundred pounds sterling to 
the vicar, which was considered to be the value of the small tithe. The great 
tithe was worth about or something more than four times as much. This 
latter was not in the possession of the church, but had been sold upon lease. 
The purchaser was, however, obliged to do certain repairs to the parish church, 
while he was the receiver of the tithe property. 

The original design of tithes was to support the aged and the sick, as also 
to provide for the instruction of the people; and if it could revert to that, its 
original design, and the proceeds be expended on an economical and wise plan, 
mouey could not perhaps be devoted to a better object, nor could society be 
elevated and blessed by a more efficient method. 

Another tax upon land m: ay be mentioned, which, although but trifling, is 
very unpalatable to the Dissenters, or, as they are often called, Non-conform- 
ists. Perhaps one half of the population of England is of this description, 
from birth, habit, or conscience, and never attend worship at the national 
religious establishment. The church-rates upon this part of the community 
are a galling, tyrannical tax, and they justly try every means to evade it. As 
the law now sts ands, they are often able to rid themselves of it. his tax is 
raised for the purpose of keeping clean and repairing the church, paying the 
sexton and church-wardens, washing the parson’s surplice, and other incidental 
expenses. 

When a tax for this purpose is needed, a parish meeting is convened, and 
the amount of money wanted is specified. If the majority of the parishion- 
ers are of the Established Church, they can of course carry any question, and 
raise wliat amount they deem necessary. But if they are not a majority, the 
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Dissenters, by out-voting them, can and do, in many instances, frustrate all 
their designs. They then have recourse to a voluntary subscription among 
themselves, and frequently the Dissenters assist them through courtesy, and 
to promote | good feeling. 

The Quakers resist this church tax to the very letter... When the collector 
applies for it, he is allowed to set a value upon any article in the house, or on 
the premises, as much as will cover the amount of his claim, and then the 
owner redeems it, thus paying to recover what the law had taken, rather than 
to give money for the support of any religious system which he thinks con- 
trary to the law of God. 

The land tax, properly so called, is another assessment upon the soil of 
England ; but this is but trifling, compared with the tithes and the poor- 
rates. This is a tax universally paid both by farmers and householders. It 
is supposed to be the original tax, anterior to all others, and, most likely, 
enforced by the ancient barons in lieu of the personal service which their 


tenantry were accustomed to render them. This is never made a subject of 


complaint, as it falls most heavily upon the aristocratic part of the community, 
who are the possessors of large domains. In some cases, this tax has been 
redeemed by compromise with the government. 

We come now to the worst and heaviest of all the taxes upon English 
agriculture, viz., the poor-rates, or the tax to support the poor who are either 
old, infirm, sick, or for whom work cannot be obtained. 

The subject of pauperism in England is one of immense importance. 
Statesmen have studied it with trembling nerves, and its great increase has 
alarmed the best and wisest ministers of the government. 

But the poverty that is found in England is not the effect of the law, nor 
altogether of misgovernment, although we are willing to acknowledge ‘that 
there are defects in British legisl: ation, as there ever will be in all “human 
institutions. 

If all the people of this vast republic were crowded into the State of New- 
York, and confined within its limits, instead of occupying their present widely 
extended territory, we should then have an idea of the actual density of the 
population of the mother country. 

The English law provides a home for every man, on whatever part of the 
coast he may set his foot. The parish in which he lands is bound to convey 
him to the “pl ice of his birth or settlement, and to support him until he 
arrives there. Every township is required to appoint guardians, to whom the 
poor may apply for redress, when refused support by the overseer, who must 
‘either find the applicant work, or some other means for his support. 

Some parishes are much more encumbered with a surplus of hands than 
others, and when this is the case, it increases the tax, inasmuch as every 
township is compelled by law either to find work or support for all who make 
a part of its population. 

To prevent some parishes from being overrun with useless hands, many 
townships are united, and the rates equalized. Union poor-houses have been 
erected, and the hands in them hired out to work, and their earnings fall 
into the general fund to aid in the support of the whole establishment. The 
inmates thus boarded and lodged are allowed to leave when they choose, or 
if they think they can benefit their situation. 

Owing to the greater number of hands than was needed in the agricul- 
tural district where the writer formerly resided, the poor-rates were very 
heavy, amounting to nearly as much as the rental of the land ; perhaps, in 
some instances, they were even higher. These rates were generally higher in 
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winter than in summer. Many p: niin wall pi wail out their seniien 
hands among the community, and pay their wages from the poor-rate fund, 
making that rate high enough to meet the de mand, and thus give every rate- 
payer an equal share of the labor performed by these extra hands. In many 
places, public stone and gravel pits are opened, to find employment that shall 
make some return, while numerous workmen were employed upon the turn- 
pike and other roads, rather than that they should be sup yported in idleness. 

The out-door payments to widows, the aged, and the infirm among the 
poor, used to be enormous, as it was impossible to accommodate them all in 
the poor-house. They received their allowances (many of them weekly) at 
their own residences, by some trusty kind neighbor, or a relative that dwelt 
under the same roof. It is in this, as in all human institutions, the well- 
deserving suffer through the fraud and wickedness of others, and it is a most 
difficult task for the overseers and guardians to discriminate between the really 
needy and those who merely pretend to be. ; 

{very well-informed mind must have observed that, since the peace in 
1816, no country, England excepted, with her dense population and limited 
territory, could have stood the crisis as she did, and continue to hold that 
elevated station she now occupies among the nations of the earth. While 
nearly every capital in Europe has, during the last forty years, been visited 
by a foreign foe, and their streets flooded with human gore, London has 
remained quiet and prosperous. When Napoleon styled the mother country 
a nation of shopkeepers, he spoke truth; but the patriotism of the people, 
the strength of he government, and the loyalty of the country, all united to 
close their shop-doors against his entrance. 

Nor has any country, during the same space of time, done’ more, if so 
much, to benefit and promote the interests of agriculture. Immense tracts of 
land have been and are now being reclaimed from barrenness, and made pro- 
ductive. Bogs are drained and wastes retrieved from a useless condition, to 
become a source of profitable culture, and the produce of the isl: nd is 
increasing both in vaiue and quantity every year. 

The subject of wages we have mentioned in a former paper, averaging 
eight or nine shillings sterling per w eek, but during the harvest weeks wages 
are always doubled. A farmer in England always pays his ploughman one 
shilling sterling per week more than his other hands. He has the sole care 
of the team, and is always expected to pay them the greatest care and atten- 
tion. The hours for ploughing are from six to ten, and from eleven to three. 
A ploughman i is expected to do nothing else but attend to his team, and he 
glories in seeing them look sleek and fat. 

The poor man’s cottage in England seems to be a sort of sanctum found 
no where else. Its white walls, the brown thatch upon the roof, the rural 
fence, and the home-made gate, are all in good keeping with the house, The 
garden is his pride, the place where he likes to busy himself in the summer’s 
evenings, and this he can do there until nine and ten o’clock, by reason of the 
long twilights in that country. The most striking thing to a traveller from 
abroad is the apparent neatness and comfort he sees, and the beautiful dis- 
play of flowers in and around the house. Should curiosity or weariness induce 
you to enter, the long bright case of an eight-day clock is often the first 
thing that strikes the eye, yand the large arm-chair which stands by the 
hearth. Every thing around is clean and bright, as you tread upon the white 
brick floor sprinkled with yellow sand. 

In no class of the community in England is there a greater degree of con- 
tentment than among the working hands when they are fully employed ; and 
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although the public school system of education is not there carried out as 
it is with us, yet there are numerous endowed places of instruction of which 
many avail themselves. There is also a large class among the wealthy, who 
devote themselves to provide means by which the poor and ignorant may 
become instructed. 

The Sabbath-school institution, which is universally adopted by all reli- 
gious sects throughout the country, is an immense blessing to Britain’s poor. 
The teachers are of the higher classes, and by thus coming in contact with 
the inferior grades of society, the latter become morally improved. Pure 
and elevated sentiments are taught them, and as they petceive that their 
superiors feel an interest in their welfare, the different grades of society are 
bound together, and thus the entire fabric of the whole community is 
strengthened. AGRICOLA. 

Madison, N. J, March 24, 1852. 


LOGIC OF BRITISH FREE TRADERS. 


“Tr is a great mistake to overlook the fact that demand is the basis of production. It 
is because a man wants certain things that he produces the article to which circumstances 
best adapt his powers, to exchange it for the things he wants. Having produced this 
article by the exercise of his own faculties, he becomes dependent upon others to exchange 
it, and steamboats, railroads, canals and shipping, with commercial capital, come to his 
aid. The more promptly, readily and cheaply the exchange is made, the greater quan- 
tity of the things he desires he can obtain for that which he has produced, That is to say, 
the smaller the proportion which commercial capital and government draw from the 
products, the greater proportion will he enjoy. Hence every obstacle removed from the 
facility of exthange is an addition to the comfort of the producer. The present condition 
of the United States and England is an agreeable illustration of this great principle.” 


We take the above from a free-trade journal whose editor believes that the 
people of Illinois exchange their corn for lead “more promptly, cheaply and 
readily,” by sending it to New-York and thence to England, than they could 
do if they protected themselves in their efforts to bring the lead miners of 
England or of Spain to take their places by the side of the vast deposits of 
mineral with which their State abounds. He believes that the people of Ohio 
obtain their iron more “ promptly, cheaply and readily,” by cultivating an acre 
of land to obtain from it ten or twelve bushels of wheat, that, before it can be 
converted, must pass to New-York, and thence to Great Britain, there to pass 
through the great laboratory, the stomach of man, and to be combined with 
fuel and ore to come out in the form of iron, than he could do if he would 
protect himself in his efforts to bring the miners of England to dig his ore, and 
the furnacemen to smelt it for him, while taking their pay in potatoes, turnips 
and cabbages, mutton, veal, butter and cheese, of which he can have tons from 
his rich lands while he obtains only hundred weights from his poorer ones. 
He believes that the land-owner is enriched by sending all his produce from 
the land, losing all the manure, and then abandoning the land to itself. He 
bélieves that the way to enrich the cotton planter is to have the spindle 
and the loom at a distance from his cotton fields, that he may send away four 
bales of cotton to obtain in return one bale of cloth, when the conversion of a 
pound of cotton into cloth requires less labor than is needed to produce the 
cotton itself. Believing all these things, we need not wonder that we should 
find him asserting that demand is the basis of production; that the poorer 
the people and the greater their need, the more they will produce. According 
to his system, the production of Ireland and India, Portugal and Turkey should 
be large, for the demand even for food in all those countries is far beyond the 
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supply, ma their sites go in rags or even por henanei he a anna for 
clothing is so vastly beyond the supply. English free trade is based upon an 
increase of the necessities of man, and such is the doctrine of the British free 
traders. American free trade is based upon an increase of the power of man, 
and such is our doctrine. Production is the basisof demand. It grew under 
the tariff of 1842, and demand was great; and therefore it was that the con- 
sumption of iron trebled and that of cotton and wool doubled under it. It 
declines under that of 1846, and therefore it is that demand declines; the con- 
sumption of both cloth and iron having fallen off twenty per cent., notwith- 
standing an addition of fifteen per cent. to the population. Reénact the tariff 
of 1842, and the demand for cloth and iron will again double itself in five 
years. Retain that of 1846, and the demand for both will be less five years 
hence than now, for then we ‘shall have not even the power to sell our bonds. 
That power results from the beneficial action of the brief period of the tariff 
of 1842. The necessity of paying interest and for dispensing with both cloth 
and iron will be a result of that of 1846. 
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To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

Ir an American travels through Wales or England, and observes the man- 
ner in which the people of those countries cultiv ate their soil, and the vast 
amount of produce which they get from a comparatively small parcel of 
ground, he must be at once convinced that, as a general thing, the American 
far mer ploughs too much ground for his own advantage. A small farm, well 
cultivated, is fourfold more profitable than a large one tilled in the “ekinning 
manner, ” that j is, ploughing four inches deep, taking off every thing the soil will 
produce. , and returning nothing in exchange for that of which you hi ave robbed 
the land. Now, I know many so-called farmers who have adopted the “skin- 
ning manner’ > of farming for a series of years ; and I would ask, What has 
been the result of their mode of agriculture ? The question is easily answered. 
We cansum up the result in a few words, thus: Their soil becomes impover- 
ished ; it refuses to yield to the farmer, who so abuses it, the amount of pro- 
duce necessary to make it profitable. Those substances which give life and 
fertility to soil have been drawn from it, and it is not ina fit condition to plough, 
sow, or any thing else. The disappointed farmer complains much and 
often, because he has not derived more benefit from his land. Now, every one 
must, or should know, that the soil is not in fault in such instances, for not 
affording the necessaries of life in abundance. The man who has exhausted 
it of the constituents of fertility is the one who should receive the blame, for 
he has taken from it those substances which go to make crops. He has tilled 
too much ground, and has not returned to it sufficient fertilizing matter to 
render it suitable for cropping purposes. 

We do not use grass and clover seeds enough ; we should be more 
liberal in the use of these seeds, and take as much pains in sowing them as 
we would in sowing wheat or barley. It is entirely wrong to sow a twenty- 
acre field five times in succession with oats or barley, and not feed that field 
either with grass-seed or manure. It would be much better for the farmer, 
and much more profitable to the soil, to cut such a field into three parcels, 
One third of it might be made to produce more than the whole field under 
the ordinary management of it. With good management, six acres and two 
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thirds will yield a profit that will pay the farmer thirty per cent. on the 
amount of labor laid out. This m: ay seem to be bordering on the extravagant, 
but the trial has been frequently and successfully made, and within the know- 
ledge of the writer. Last spring we ([say “ we,” for we live on and work 
our farm collectively) ploughed a field for corn, containing eight acres, and 
ploughed deep, (about ten or eleven inches, and this is what I pronounee deep 
ploughing in a limestone soil,) then rolled down, harrowed, “ marked out” with 
our horses, and planted the ten-rowed white corn, three feet anda half apart 
each way. Our soil was in fine condition before ploughing, and we manured 
it, which of course made it more fertile ; took care of our corn well, and got 
sixty-five bushels to the acre. The corn sold at 53 cents per bushel; or in 
other words, the corn raised from an acre brought $34.45. But here are 
the stalks. What is an acre of these worth? If they are well secured, an 
acre will produce enough to keep a cow, with very little hay added, through 
the winter, and she will come out bright and good. Then, according to this, 
an acre of stalks is worth between seven and eight dollars, which amount will 
pay for raising an acre of corn up to husking time; that is, it will bring it 
into the condition of stooks. The cobs are worth something, and particularly 
when applied to fruit trees, and thestalks, or the manure produced from them, 
will do again to help enrich the soil for another crop. We will take out 
of each acre, or out of the $34.45, $3.00 for husking; we then have $31.45 
remaining, the sum which each acre produces in the clear 

These statements are sufficient to prove that tilling much soil without much 
profit is neither beneficial to the farmer, the soil, nor the country. Much 
might be written profitably on this subject, but it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
Our agriculturists must be aware that they run over more ground than is for 
their profit. Famine has prevailed in sweet old Erin. People now live in 


many parts of Europe in a state of privation and want, who ought to be here 


among us, cultivating our abused and much neglected soil. 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. W. Tappan. 


MAKING COTTON TO BUY PROVISIONS. 


THE Greensborough (Ala.) Beacon says: “A gentlem: an just returned from Mobile 
informs us that the boats on their upw ard trips are » heavily loaded with provisions. The 
Glover, he stated, brought up, last week, 600 hogsheads of bacon. Business men in 
Mobile, who are well informed on the subject, express the opinion that the proceeds of 
last year’s cotton crop of Alabama will be required to pay for the provisions that have to 


be bought.” 


In our April number, we called attention to the fact that simultaneously 
with the decay of the manufacture of cloth and of i iron, we have a decay of 
the manufacture of corn into pork, and of hay into beef, the effect of which 
is now being seen in the high price of animal food. Our friends, the 
slanters, are busily engaged in ” stimulating competition for the production of 
the things they have to sell, the effect of which is seen in the low prices of 
cotton and rice; and equally busily engaged in destroying competition for 
the production of those things they nee ed t to buy, the effect of which is seen 
in the present high prices of the superior descriptions of food, and will be 
seen in the high prices of cloth and iron, when the tariff of 1846 shall have 
accomplished the object for which its passage was sought—the restoration to 
Great Britain of her monopoly of the power to purchase the raw products of 
the earth, and the monopoly of the power to supply the people of the world 
with manufactured commodities of all descriptions. 
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THE necessities of the agricultural community are such, that they readily 
suggest the condition of one whose living is on the other ‘side of a river on 
which not a single boat floats; or they may remind one of the story of the 
ferryman, who was required to carry across the river, and deliver in good 
condition, a fox, a goose, and a measure of corn. He could carry but one at 
a time, and yet he knew that if he left the fox and goose together, on either 
side, the fox would eat up the goose, and if he left the goose and corn to- 
gether, the goose would eat up the corn. 

This fable illustrates more than one point in the condition of the farmer 
or planter. Their living is at stake. Their lands, year by year, are losing 
their power of production. How shall he renew their fertility? If he draws 
upon his cash or stocks for the purchase of manures, it cripples his energies 
in other directions. Shall he diminish the number of his acres, and thereby 
acquire means to purchase what will enrich the remainder? It is cutting off 
aright hand. Shall he go to the books for instruction? They may Jead 
him all round the compass, and leave him in worse condition than they 
found him. ‘Thus he sails on, not between Scylla and Charybdis only, but 
where hidden rocks and whirlpools surround him on all sides. He has seen 
his neighbors engulfed in the waters. They pulled the oar with a strong 
arm, but strength could not deliver them. The “y were watchful, but the eyes 
of Argus could not save them. They were determined to overcome all ob- 
structions, but their resolution was all in vain. They knew not what they 
were doing. 

The farmer would understand his business, but he is unwilling or “ too 
old” to learn. He may admit that he is ignorant of its principles, but he 
does not perceive the propriety of thorough study. He follows in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors, though he is reminded every year that he and 
they have not failed to diminish the fertility of the soil with every harvest. 
/ What shall be done ? 

Various remedies are proposed, and each claims that his own is the sover- 
eign specific. One begins with the district school, and teaches every boy 
agricultural chemistry. But who shall qualify the teachers? Another pro- 
poses a State College of Agriculture. But on what plan can this be made 
available to the masses? Another urges district or county institutions. But 
whence shall come their funds? Objections and difficulties loom up on all 
sides, and satisfy every body that every plan but their own must prove an 
entire failure. 1 sometimes think that, on this point, all are right. Who ever 
heard of so great, so universal an evil, cured by a single prescription ? 

In this matter, I* incline to follow the legal arrangement. Blackstone 






























used to teach that in legislation we must consider, “ 1st, the old law; 2d, 
the mischief; and 3d, the remedy.” Ido not be dl that the “ old law ” is 





yet fully understood. The mass of farmers are not thoroughly satisfied that 
they are not well skilled in their trade. They will confess ignorance in 
general, while they insist that in every particuls w they know they are right. 
“ Have ‘they not tried experiments in repeated instances, and always in vain?” 

Or if they yield all this, they fail to appreciate the importance of the amount 
lost by unskilful cultivation. Farmer A raises 20 bushels of wheat on an 
acre. His neighbor B raises 25. Why make a great fuss about so small a 
matter as these 5 bushels? Simply because the 20 bushels are entirely con- 
sumed in the cost of cultivation; and if this is all, farmer A can’t grind a peck 
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for his own consumption, while his neighbor B yy 5 eal per acre. If 
each sows 20 acres, at harvest time one has nothing, even for a ies 
meal, the other is supplied with two bushels a week, through the year. Is 
not this something? Or suppose the first can meet the expense of cultiv ation 
and support his family, but without laying up a single fip. The other can 
deposit $100 each year in the Savings Bank, a net gain from those 20 acres. 
In a series of years how does this difference magnity ! The first cannot 
afford to repair even his hog- -pen, the other just sits down and draws a check 
which pays all repairs or improvements which the progress of time may 
require. 

Taking a wider view of this subject, we are almost surprised at the result 
of our own figures. Thus, we find it stated by Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
that, “if science or improved breeds would enable the 150,000 cows of 
Massachusetts to yield one additional quart per day, this, at three cents per 
quart, would increase the productive capital of the State $4,500 per day, or 
$1,642,500 per annum!” Read too the statement of Prof. Mapes, that “an 
increase of ten bushels of corn to the acre, through the country, would, if 
exported, return us more gold than twice our receipts from C ‘alifornia.” If 
the 5,000,000 neat cattle of the Eastern and Middle States are one third 
of them mileh cows, an increase in the value of their milk, in the ratio 
suggested above by Mr. Wilder, would amount to more than $16,000,000 
per annum! 

Is it not important that the real state of the case should be presented more 
fully and more extensively ? Our political papers can do no better service 
than the instruction of the people on this subject. Our religious papers, would 
they but enter this field, might save many a clergyman “ his living,” who is 
now in danger of being starved out of his house and home. How can farmer 
A, described above, pay a minister’s tax of a single dollar? | propose to 
bring together facts on this subject, touching the various interests of society, 
that must surprise those who have not examined it. a es ee 





THE CRISIS OF THE GRAIN CROP. 


Tuts is a period of much anxiety to the agriculturist, as his chief hope and 
reliance for a good crop depend in a great measure upon successfully pass- 
ing this critical season. During the flowering of all the cerealia, or corn- 
bearing plants, it is necessary to fecundity that the weather be warm and dry, 
with occasional gentle breezes , during which the fragile stamina of the wheat 
the barley, the oat, and the rye are suspended, unperceived by the careless 
observer, “ond, as they turn their tiny bodies to the sun, * burst in beautiful 
sprays of glittering polle n, which are caught as they deseo nd by the pistils, 
vivifying the germ, and making a plentiful harvest almost secure to the hus- 
bandman. The early rains give the plant strength and bottom, and a genial 
succeeding temperature draws forth the flowers from the chaff-coverings of 
the ear, and fresh, enlivening winds with it complete the work of fructifica- 
tion. The only evil which remains to be dreaded is an attack from one or 
more of the various species of smut which attack corn plants. To put our 
country friends upon their guard against them, and to enable agriculturists 
to discriminate and report any species which may appear, we subjoin the 
following account of the whole family : 

These fungi are called wredines, the plural of wredo, which is a term 
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derived from the Latin word uro, to hs pone the Seabee of the 
parts of plants affected by them produces a burnt appearance. ‘The uredines 
are chietly found on the young or old . aves of corn plants, and occasionally 
on the stems ; but in the last inst: ince, it has been surmised that the indica- 
tions similar to the uredo are only sem forms of puccinia. There is no 
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FLOWER OF WHEAT MAGNIFIED. 
THE FLOWER CONSISTS OF TWO PISTILS AND THRBE ANTHERS. 











stage of eat in which the wheat plant is free from the attacks of the 
uredo. Early in the spring it is found on the young blades ; and later in the 
season it often abounds in the glumes and palew of the ear, even after the 
grain is formed. These yellow or orange uredines are of two ‘kinds. One of 
them, from the oblong form of its spores, is called uredo linearis ; the other 
uredo rubigo, whose spores are nearly spherical. Uredo rubigo means red 
rust, and no name could possibly convey a truer idea of its appearance. 
Both these uredines are closely allied to the rust on the leaves of rose trees, 
called uredo rose. ‘Their color varies from orange to a brownish hue, and 
they cause the parts attacked to look as if they were dusted with rustiness of 
these colors. They belong to the order contomycetes, or dusty fungus. It is 
a rare thing to find any whe: it-field altogether free from them at any season 
of the year. When the chaff scales are attacked, the spots look like pate shes 
of red gum. Hence red gum is a name sometimes given it; but it is most 
frequently known as red- robin, red-rust, or red-rag. 

The chaff scale gives no farther indication of the character of this fungus 
than the manner in which it comes out and spots the parts of the plant where 
it vegetates. To see the form of the spores requires a very high power of 
the microscope. When magnified, the organization of these fungi is per- 
ceived to be beautifully delicate, and the red gummy powder is found to be 
composed of innumerable spores growing from the spawn threads. 

The botanist, therefore, becomes completely acquainted with the distinet- 
ive character of the uredo by the aid of the microscope, while the vegetable 
physiologist is enabled to form an opinion of its peculiar habits and modes 
of growth. The real habits of this common disease of the wheat plant are 
no longer veiled by inaccurate observations or popular imaginations. The 
mystery is cleared up; and the cultivator, who has often witnessed the dis- 


coloration of his crops by this fungus, without any real knowledge of its 
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nature, may now become thoroughly acquainted with the object of his fre- 
quent surprise and annoyance. ; 

Very often the 
corn-tields have seem- 
ed quite to droop 
under the influence 
of this parasite. The 
aspect on such occa- 
sions is so sickly as to 
create serious alarm. 
But the arrival of a 
few bright warm days 
soon dissipates the 
evil. The genial 
beams of the sun 
seem comple ‘tely to 

vanquish it, so that 
it disappears in an 
astonishing manner, 
and a healthy green- 
ness spe edily suce -eeds 
to the sere: and ye low 
tints that have dis- 
heartened the farmer. 
The fact is, that when 
the sun dries up the 
superfluous moisture, 
the fungus cannot 
spread, and health re- 
turns. 

We will now pro- 
ceed to notice the 
opinion of certain 
eminent botanists, 
that uredo rubigo and 
uredo linearis are only 
imperfect forms of 
minute fungi, which 
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* Sy . : 
po ae in their perfect state 
FLOWER OF WHEAT INCLOSED IN THE CHAFFY COVERINGS ] 

OF THE FUTURE GRAIN. are known by other 


names. For example, 
it is said that the uredo of the rose passes into a condition called aregma. So 
it is considered by Professor Henslow, an eminent and most judicious observer, * 
that uredo in the corn passes to puccinia. He published an able paper in the 
Agricultural Journal for 1841 on what he designated “ The Specific Identity 
of the Fungi producing Rust and Mildew ;” and his arguments are ingenious 
and well worthy of perusal. The point is considered by him as fairly estab- 
lished by observation of certain intermediate forms confirming their connec- 
tion, and proving the identity of their origin. With regard to these appear- 
ances, the author desires to state that, in the autumn of 1845, he found in a 
wheat-field many specimens of yellow-looking blotches on the straw, which 
seemed to confirm the Professor’s opinion. All, however, that the author can 
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as yet venture to assert is, that some puccinia have clearly the appearance of 
the uredo before the septum, or division of the spores into chambers, is fully 
developed. In a splendid figure by Corda, these various forms are given with 
great effect as they burst the epidermis ; and the drawing of that incompara- 
ble delineator of fungi confirms the opinion that the last observation is the 
one that is safe and accurate. Questions of this kind will be viewed at first 
sight as purely botanical, though they certainly tend ultimately to the com- 
bination of science and 
practice ; for if certain 
parasitic fungi, hitherto 
supposed to belong to 
genera entirely distinct, 
| ean be shown to be 
specifically identical, 
there will be a reason- 
able expectation that 
" any remedy or pallia- 
WV tive discovered for the 
iM disease in one stage 
it will preclude the neces- 
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sity of seeking a differ- 
ent corrective in an- 
other. Rust and mildew 
may then be checked 
by a common treat- 
ment. More observa- 
tions are, however, still 
required on this curious 
subject. A remark from 
Professor Henslow is 
worthy of notice. He 
says that the rust seems 
to be more common 
and more dreaded on 
_ the continent than the 
mildew, whilst with us 
the mildew is considered 
a far greater pest than 
the rust. “Is it,” he 
adds, “that our climate 
is better suited to the 
more complete develop- 
ment of the spores of 
these parasitic fungi, 
and that our continen- 
tal neighbors are more 
rarely favored with the 
FLOWERS OF RYE INCLOSED IN THE CHAFFY Covertncs OPPortunity of seeing 
OF THE FUTURE GRAIN. them in their most per- 

fect form ?” 
The rust is perhaps the least alarming in England of all the parasites 
attacking the wheat. Unquestionably it passes off in the way described 
more readily than any other; but when that beneficial influence of sunshine 
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is not effectually exerted, a deterioration of the crop takes place. When it 
is found in later stages of the growth, and on the glumes and palew of the 
chaff, it is more injurious than when it merely appears in tbe earlier period 
of growth. 


Another is called 
by Unger lanosa ni- 
valis, with reference 
also to its coming in 
time of snow. This 
fungus is developed 
beneath the snow, 
and is excessively in- 
jurious both to grass 
and corn. During 
the spring of 1846, 
a description of it 
was published in the 
Gardener's Chroni- 
cle. It appears in 
white patches, a foot 
i oor even more in di- 

#’ ameter, tinging the 
* snow with a red hue, 
arising from the 
2 spores of the fungus, 
which are of this 
color. When a spore 
, 8 greatly magnified, 
the color contents 
are very perceptible. 
A completely wither- 
ed plot is left behind, 
wherever this fungus 
has run its course. 
When snows have 
come on without 
previous frosts, it has 
been known to de- 
stroy whole crops, 
particularly barley and rye. In places where it prevails, the farmers plough 
up the frozen surface, so complete is the mischief effected on the young plants. 

The next parasitic fungus is the one which so materially affects the flower 
of the wheat plant. It is much more minute than those previously described. 
The name given it by botanists is wredo segetum. Farmers call it by various 
appellations, as “smut, dust-brand, burnt-ear, chimney-sweeper ;” the last 
designation evidently arising from its looking exactly like a coating of soot 
adhering, by some gummy substance, to the young ear. 

It reduces the ears of both wheat and barley to a shrivelled state, and 
has the same effect upon oats. The. black masses of sooty powder are the 
spores of the fungus. Some farmers say they like to see a little of it, because 
it is always accompanied by a good crop. Certainly, as Professor Henslow 
well observes, the “ little” can only be, with any propriety, on the principle 
of the less the better. Undoubtedly every ear attacked is destroyed, as is 





FLOWERS OF BARLEY, OR BURSTING OF THE FUTURE GRAIN. 
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evident from the first instant it emerges from its hose or sheath. The extreme 
smallness of the spores of this fungus may be inferred from M. Bauer’s inves- 
tigations. He says the one hundred and sixty thousandth part of a square 
inch contained forty-nine of them. Hence he calculates that not less than 
seven millions eight hundred and forty thousand would be re quire “1 to cover 
a square inch English measure. It has, indeed, been a question with some 
persons, whether these appearances are not due to a mass of diseased cells, 
and that they are not fungi at all. But the answer to this is, that diseased 
cells would not germinate, which these uredines unquestionably do. There is 
no apparent difference, generally speaking, between the spores of this uredo in 
wheat and barley. If ‘the spore s of this uredo are so small, what must the 
sporules be as to dimensions? The highest imaginable power ‘of a microscope 
could only be expected to exhibit them as a V: apory cloud. The next ques- 
tion is, how the fungus acts upon the part of the plant which is principally 
affecte d y 

When the pl: int is attacked by this fungus, the first injuries are found 
upon the interior portion s of the flower, which render it compk tely abortive. 
In a short time afterwards, the pendicles, or little stalks, to whic h the florets 
are attached, swell and look hard and fleshy. At length the whole is con- 
sumed ; and the ear, particularly in the case of wheat, becomes dismantled of 
all its reproductive organs, and the remainder is powdered over with the before- 
mentioned black, dusty smut, which has a most disagreeable appearance. M. 
Bauer, however, states that it has been found in some other portions of the 
plant. These instances are certainly very rare, and have been noticed by 
scarcely any observers. In some seasons, immense quantities of it may be 
seen, during summer, in the corn-fields, long before the rest of the grain reaches 
m: turity. All these ears are, as we have ‘said, destroyed by it, and therefore 
the amount of the crop greatly diminished. But as its spores are scattered to 
the winds for weeks before reaping begins, the farmer scarcely sees it during 
the harvest, and consequently thinks but little about it. This is probably the 
true solution of the prejudice in its favor. 

There is every reason to believe that the fungus enters the plant by means 
of its sporules bei ing so small that they find access with the ascending sap, by 
the spongioles of the root. With this sap the sporules circulate, ‘and are 
developed as has been described. 





EFFECTS OF SEPARATING THE CONSUMER FROM THE PRODUCER. 


“ Wa xine with a friend through one of the waste streets of Galway, Ireland, beside 
the outlet of the lakes, I came w here a girl of ten yearsol was breaking up hard brook 
pebbles into suitable fragments to mend roads w ith ; we halted, and M. asked her how 
much she received for that labor. She answered, ‘Sixpence a car load.” ‘ How long 
will it take you to break a car load? ‘About a fortnight’ Further questions respect- 
ing her family, &c, were answered with equal correctness and propriety, and with 

manifest truth. Here was a mere child, who should have been sent to school, delving 
from morning till night at an employment utterly unsuited to her sex and strength, and 
which I should consider dangerous to her eye-sight, to earn for her poor parent a 
half-penny per day.’ *— Glances at Europe. 


The first tax to be paid by labor and land is transportation, and that tax 
has been paid by the people of Ireland to so great an extent, that labor has 
ceaged to have value, and the land itself is now, from one end of the king- 
dom to the other, passing through the hands of the sheriff. That we have 
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MEASURES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


aiid this state of things here, is due to the fact that we have had, and 
still have, some protection for the farmer and planter in their efforts to bring 
the spindle and the loom to take their natural places by the side of the plough 


and the harrow: 


but the tariff of 1846 is gradually bringing about a state 


of things such as will make both land-owner and laborer look back with regret 
to the days of the tariff of 1842—those days in which the growth and value 
of labor and land was marked by a duplication in five years of the power to 


consume cotton and woollen cloth, and a trebling in the same five 
the power to consume coal and iron. 
market, to which he is limited by law. 
market, to which he is limited by an exercise of power. 
The freeman may sell his labor in many markets, and therefore it is 
British monopoly seeks to allow the people of the 


slaves. 


that he is a freeman. 


years of 


The negro sells his labor in only one 
The Irishman sells his labor in only one 


Both therefore are 


world but one market in which to sell, and one in which to buy; and this is 


the system known by the name of free trade! 





For THe PLoven, THe Loom, AnD THE ANVIL. 


WHAT ARE 


THE MOST JUDICIOUS MEASURES TO IMPROVE THE 


AGRICULTURE OF OUR COUNTRY ? 


Tuts is a question frequently asked, of high importance, requiring serious 
thought and careful investigation. 
Society and the arts are progressive—but progressive only in certain lines, 
inv olving long cycles of duration. It is but a few centuries since the nor thern 
invader tramp pled down the arts and literature of Rome, and, despising that 
intellectual cultivation which depressed the physical energies and pandered 
only to the vices and luxuries and prejudices of the rich and powerful, trusted 


alone to the sword for power, and to robbery for a living. 


In the ninth cen- 


tury it was with difficulty a person of talents could be persuaded to devote 
his time and attention to the sciences by the promise of preferment and honors. 
It is now the grand avenue to distinction; and Agriculture, the first and 
noblest of arts, and the highest embodiment of practical science, except in 
the dull routine of hereditary usage, is almost wholly neglected for the 
crowded arena of professional and commercial life. 
took place; that refinement, taste, literature, and science should adorn and 
enlighten the arts of production, instead of being confined (as they almost 
exclusively are) to the arts of consumption. 
cieties for the interchange and diffusion of agricultural knowledge, have been 

established in Europe to good advantage ; but will they answer the wants of 
Their influence is limited to a small extent, 


the people of this country ? 
whilst our agricultural possessions are very extensive. 


It is time that a reaction 


Schools of agriculture, and so- 


The sons of the weal- 


thy alone could have the advantage of a scientific and practical agricultural 
education, and they have not the spur of necessity to urge them forward in 


this course. 


Societies have 


been extensively diffused over the Eastern and 


some of the Middle States, and premiums awarded ; but owing to the very 
near equality of many articles that are exhibited for competition, it often 
makes it difficult for committees to determine which is the best, and impos- 


sible to prevent jealousy among the claimants. 


Now, in addition to schools and associations, which are useful to the extent 


of their influence, can there be any other mode of communicating the ele- 
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mentary principles of agricultural knowledge more extensively? Would not 
a series of lectures, giving the first e ements of mineralogy and chemistry, 
with their application to agriculture, answer this purpose? The expense of 
the necessary apparatus would be small, and the require -d compensation need 
not be high to obtain competent talents for the service. A lecturer might be 
appointed for each county or a smaller division of the State, whose duty it 
should be to lecture for three months in the year throughout, and in various 
parts of, the several towns in the county, so that each and every inhabitant, 
without going far from home, might avail himself of the information given, 
These lecture 4s might be p: aid by the State or the United States, and the 
information thus diffused would be invaluable. In the first place, it would 
incite to an increased perusal and understanding of our agricultural papers 
and periodicals, and a more*general reform in our farming oper: ations. It 
would also lead to a more general appreciation of the value of science as an 
aid to agriculture, and to greater exertions for the attainment and increase of 
that knowledge so necessary in every department of the practical business of 
life. I perceive by B. P. Johnson’s Patent-Office Re port, for 1848, page 398, 
that Mr. J. Delafield, of Seneca county, N. Y., had been lecturing in that 
county with much success, and with essential benefit to the farming interest. 
This mode of extending agricultural information, sanctioned by the practice 
of that gentleman, would need no higher authority to recommend it. Could 
not the interest on the funds of the Smithsonian Institution be brought in some 
way to bear upon this subject, instead of remaining, as they now are, useless 
to the great body of the people ? M. F. M. 
Bath, N. H., April 15, 1852. 












A SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 





AN HOUR IN 





Tne article which we copy below graphically describes one very impor- 
tant branch of American industry as it is exhibited at the West. It is taken 
from the Western Agriculturist. It well illustrates the benefit of economy 
in the division of labor, and thus furnishes a lesson for every department 
of industry.—Ebs. | 

If any of our readers delight in witnessing the effects of — in facili- 
tating 1: abor, let them step into a Cincinnati sl: aughtering establishment dur- 
ing the killing season. 

“Aside from the prodigious number of hogs, cattle, sheep, and calves dis- 
posed of, there is an interest in watching “the machine-like order of the 
work. The butcher’s yard and building is, of course, not a very neat place, 
while the blood and offal of two thousand hogs a day pass through 
them. ‘The slaughter-house is situated in some retired hollow, with a small 
stream passing beneath it, and is generally a cheap, temporary building. 

The hogs of each drove are kept in a separate pen till the hour of execu- 
tion, when a devoted few, say thirty or forty, are compelled, much against 
their will, to march up a platform within the building. Here, a man with 
an iron sledge goes among them, and strikes them on the head with a dull, 
sickening sound, and they fall without a squeal. While in a senseless state, 
they are thrown upon a grating near the scalding vats, where they are 
stuck, and the blood flows into the stream below. 

The vats are wide enough to place a hog crosswise, and long enough to 
hold ten or twelve at a time ; and there are, in large establishments, two 
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vats, on each side of which are five or six men, making twenty in all. The 
water is kept hot by steam, and the carcasses are constantly kept turning 
and stirring as they pass along, so that when they reach the farther end of 
the vat, they are strip ped of the hair, and are hauled out and hung up by 
the he ale for gutting. 

The man who strikes them puts a mark on the leg of each, to show who 
is the owner. A hog is pushed from the grating, all quivering and bloody, 
into the scalding water, about once in half a minute, and a clean carcass is 
hauled out of the other end of the vat as fre quently, and also another taken 
from the gambrel and carried to the hooks as often, where he hangs till the 
next morning, to cool. For two vats, about fifty men are require d. 

The next morning, a four or six-horse team ap pears at the slaughter-house, 
bright and early, and, piling the stiff carcasses into a huge rack, conveys 
them to the packer’s. The butcher, instead of being paid for his expense, 
pays the drover something—eight, ten, or twelve cents a head—for the 
chance; and all the offal belongs to him, including every thing taken from 
the animal. 

At the packer’s, which is in a more public part of the city, the hog is 
weighed, and the two men place his body on a bench. On each side of the 
bench sti and two strong men, with huge cleavers, more dreadful than an 
executioner’s axe, on which they put a keen edge between each blow. One 
stroke, given simultaneously by each of them, severs the head, and also the 
hind quarters, from the trunk. These are thrown in different directions, to 
be trimmed and cured. 

One of the cutters turns the trunk on its back, and holds it open, while 
the other splits it along the back-bone. Each one takes half, and, the leaf 
lard being torn out, cuts off the shoulders, and at four strokes the sides are 
cut into the proper form. The hog disappears in different directions, and in 
about half a minute from the time he was put on the bench, another takes 
his pl ice to unde Tgo the same process. The pieces destined for mess pork 
are salted into a barrel, headed up, filled with brine, rolled into the street, 
put on a dray, carried to the river, and the hog may be on his way to New- 
Orleans, as pork, within twenty-four hours after he crossed the ferry from 
Kentucky. Much might be said of the mode of curing, particularly of the 
celebrated sugar-cured hams; but at present we must omit these details. 


C. W. 


THE PARADISE OF BRITISH FREE TRADE AND DIRECT TAXATION. 


“ Turkey taxes all the produce of her agriculture and her shops with taxes and duties 
amounting to from twenty to fifty per ce nt. on the cost of production. She only demands 
from three to five per cent. on all articles of foreign origin that pass through the custom- 


house.” 


We take the above from one of the journals of the day, desiring to call 
the attention of our readers to the beautiful effects of British free trade and 
direct taxation, a favorite subject of declamation among the Solons of our day, 
who hold that a nation is to be benefited by keeping the plough and the loom 
apart from each other, and see in the ‘exports and imports the only stand- 
ard by which to judge of the prosperity of a nation. Turkey is the paradise 
of British free trade. Not only does she admit all foreign produce free of all 
duty except from three to five per cent., but she also permits foreign traders to 
carry their goods from town to town throughout the empire for sale, peddling 
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hon out to - natetonats asia the consequence of which 1 is, that store- 
keepers are almost as scarce as manufacturers, and her impoy erished cultivators 
have not even a place at which they can exchange their produce for cloth or 
iron, sugar or coffee. It is therefore constantly wasted on the ground, and 
the land-owner and its occupant are reduced to poverty, while the nation itself 
is the scorn of the world for its weakness. Russia protects her people in their 
efforts to bring the plough and the loom into connection with each other, and 
therefore does she grow strong, while her people are becoming from day to 
day more free. Turkey leaves her people to the tender mercy of British free 
traders, and therefore does she from day to day become more weak, while her 
people become from day to day more enslaved ; and yet have we among our- 
selves men who would counsel the adoption of the same measures under 
which Turkey has seen her manufactures destroyed, and under which her 
agriculture is gradually dying out. It is time that the farmer should under- 
stand that he it is that needs protection, and that without it his farm would 
have speedily little more value than have those of Turkey, and he himself 
would become the mere hewer of wood and drawer of water to’ British mo- 
nopolists. 



























FOUNDATION OF THE FRENCH MERINO. 


[ TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. | 


My father, born of a family of cultivators, busied himself in his youth in 
raising sheep. In 1786, the Queen of Spain made a present to the King of 
France of a flock of ewes and bucks, selected from the very best merino blood 
in the country. Half of this flock was sent to R ambouillet, where it still 
exists. The other half was ceded by the King to a proprietor, M. de Cheno- 
rier, who placed them on his farm at Croissy, ‘about four le: gues from Paris. 
At this date my father was twenty-seven years of age. As soon as he het ard 
of the arrival of the flock he went to see them, and “renewed his visits yearly, 
to assure himself if our climate would agree with this new breed, and : learn 
their produce of wool and flesh, as compared with the native breeds; when 
he became convinced that the climate agreed with this new race, and that 
they offered a great advantage from the qui lity of wool obtained, as well as 
for their flesh, compared with the then exis sting breeds in France. He pur- 
chased at the first sale of the produce of these sheep, which took place at 
Croissy in 1800, one ram and eight ewes. The ram was four years old, and 
weighed 125 pounds, and carried 12 pounds of wool, and the ewes averaged 
9 pounds i in its pure, unwashed state. He continued to buy yearly from two 
to four sheep, until 1810. In 1811, he bought 50 ewes and 5 ram lambs : : 
in 1818, he bought 54 ewes. At ‘this date the whole flock was sold at 
Croissy, at an average of from 120 to 300 francs éach. 

The pasturage at Croissy was much better than that at Rambouillet, and 
the flock superior. This is why my father made his acquisitions here in pre- 
ference to those at Rambouillet. In 1821, he bought a buck of Rambouillet. 
Notwithstanding these two flocks were of the same family, he obtained a 
great advantage by an alliance of blood of the flock of Rambouillet with his, 
being of the same lineal descent, but a complete separation having taken 
place since 1786 between the two flocks. From 1821 to 1829 he bought 
5 bucks at Rambouillet. At this epoch my father ceded to me his entire 
flock of merinos, which numbered 209 ewes from three to six years old; 
176 ewes from one to two years; and 90 yearling bucks. In 1832, I 
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bought the 55 ewes submitted at the public sale at Rambouillet. Since then, 
I have bought several ewes and rams to maintain the renewal of blood of my 
flock, at times necessary. In choosing reproductors in animals, the best con- 
formed, bearing the greatest quantity of the best quality of wool, was my 
guide, and by this constant care and study I have realized from my best 
rams twenty-four pounds,* and from my ewes eighteen pounds,* of fleece 
wool. 

The good direction given by my father to his flock acquired to him the 
greatest reputation throughout France. No person from the States visited 
our flock previous to the 11th of May, 1846. Then we had the pleasure of 
a visit from Mr. John A. Taintor, of Hartford, to whom I sold two rams and 
seven ewes. Since then I have continued each year to effect shipments of 
rams and a few ewes to Mr. Taintor, who succeeded in making this breed 
prosper in America as it has in Franee. I have also had the satisfaction of 
a visit from Mr. Isaac de Forrest of New-York, Mr. Sanford of Orwell, Ver- 
mont, and Mr. S. W. Jewett of Middlebury, Vermont. ‘To the latter I sold, 
in 1851, 82 ewes and 18 bucks. In 1852, I sold him 94 ewes; and, to 
deliver in 1853, 1 have sold him 90 ewes. I also received a visit from 
Mr. Parker and Mr. Howard, of Champaign, Ohio, to whom I could not sell 
any ewes this year or next, to their great regret. 

From the various essays made by my father to improve the merino breed, 
and those which I have continued to effect on the same principles, we have 
arrived at the conclusion that, in order to improve the breed, we must not 
allow our ewes to yean lambs till three years old, and to use no bucks until 
they had arrived at full maturity. It was necessary to feed them upon sound 
land ; dry in preference to damp pasturage; and to renew the blood of the 
flock every five orsix years. If you are longer in renewing it, one can main- 
tain the same quality in his flock, but cannot ameliorate it. We separate 
the ewes into as many lots as we have bucks, taking particular caution not 
to use aram of any defect to ewes of the same defect. By these means tho- 
roughly executed, we arrive at the improvement of the race. 

We did not decide upon exhibiting our flocks for the prize until 1844, 
when the Agricultural Assembly at Paris appointed a commissioner to visit 
the best flocks in our country. As soon as the commissioners made their 
report, the Minister of Agriculture granted me the great gold medal. In 
1845, the Agricultural Assembly met at Gregnon. I sent there 350 ewes 
and 4 bucks for exhibition. The first prize was accorded me and my father, 
who was then eighty-six years old, and received it from the hands of the 
Duke of Nemours, conducted by my two sons. To the general concourse, 
which took place at Versailles, in 1851, | and my colleague, Monsieur Cu- 
gnot sent each of us three rams, and the first premium was granted us. 


Widerille, Commune de Crespieres, Seine et Oise, Victor GILBERT. 
le'7 Avril, 1852. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue Edgefield (S. C.) Advertiser grieves over the spirit of emigration, spreading so 
rapidly in that State ; and holds that, “ Possibly, people may thrive faster and get rich 
quicker by moving. It is barely a probability—far from a certainty. But it may well 
be said to be an undoubted fact, that, in this State, every industrious man can obtain 
not only the necessaries, but also most of the luxuries of life. Then why be discon- 





* Twenty-seven and twenty pounds English. 
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tented? Rely upon it, outeen is always to be p pendent to » probability, and still more 
so to possibility. A rolling stone ge ithers no moss, is an old and true adage; ‘ Qui fit 
Mecenas, &c., still older. oT hen stay at home, and work, and be assured you ‘will never 
have cause to regret it. At any rate, remain somewhere in your native State.” 


South Carolina is resolved that the spindle and the loom, the hammer and the 
anvil, shall not take their places by the side of the plough and the harrow, 
and the effects are seen in the exhaustion of the land, and its abandonment 
by the impoverished owner. Is it not time that South Carolina should awake 
to the fact that they are destroying themselves in the effort to destroy their 
neighbors ? 





PARSNIPS AS A FIELD CROP. 
GOOD FOR HORSES AND CATTLE, FATTENING POULTRY, ETC. 


Tue Rural New-Yorker has the following judicious article on this 
valuable root :— 

“ Parsnips are sometimes cultivated as a field crop, and have been judged 
nearly equal to the carrot as food for stock. They are of much intrinsic value, 
whether considered in this light or as one of our most delicious table vegetables. 
The product, when grown on a genix] and properly prepared soil, is as great 
as that of any other root, and its fattening qualities are thought superior to 
any other. 

“On the islands of Jersey and Guernsey the parsnip is extensively cultivated, 
and it is said that all the pork on the latter island is fattened with this root, 
and is noted for its delicacy and flavor. It is fed to swine both raw and’ 
cooked, and is eaten by them in either state with great avidity: In the 
fattening of cattle, it is found in Jersey ‘to be equal if not superior to the 

carrot, performing the business with as much expedition, and affording meat 
of exquisite flavor, and a highly juicy quality.’ The animals are very fond 
of it. A lean ox may be perfectly fattened in three months by feeding hiny 
one hundred pounds a day of sliced parsnips and a little hay. As early spring 
food for milch cows it proves profitable. When fed in connection with cut 
straw and hay, and a little meal or bran, the flow of milk is increased, and 
the color and flavor of the butter is improved. For horses, as an alterative 
food, it is equally grateful with the carrot. ‘A peck cut fine and mixed: with 
equal quantities of cut straw and two quarts of oats, with a handful of salt, 
makes,’ says the American Farmer, ‘a most invig®ating meal for a horse; a 
few such feeds a week open his hide, soften his hair, and keep his system 
in a healthful condition” But_as a general food, the parsnip is thought too 
fattening, and to possess a tendency to reduce, rather than improve the strength 
of the horse. In fitting poultry for market, this toot is mentioned‘ in the 
Book of the Farm as having been used with success. 

“The soil which best suits the parsnip is a deep and fertile sandy loam. 
But they grow well on heavier soils than carrots or turnips, and will flourish 
on almost any soil, if it is rich, well pulverized, and dry. If the soit be not 
naturally rich, it must be made so by abundant supplies of well-rotted manure. 
The land should be ploughed very deeply, and the product will‘be much in- 
creased if it is also subsoiled, that the roots may go down as far as they choose. 

“The seed, which should be planted as early as the ground can be: prepared, 
may be drilled in, in rows about twenty inches apart. From two to three 
pounds per acre is required, and it should be of the last season’s growth, as if 
kept longer it is very aptto fail of vegetating. Some recommend the soaking 
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of the seed for twenty-four hours, -_ then drying i in plaster and ahi. Gand 
is frequently mixed ‘with the seed in sowing, in order to facilitate proper 
thinness in its distribution. The ‘ Isle of Jersey’ is recommended as the best 
variety. 

“The cultivation is much the same as that recommended for carrots. When 
the plants are two or three inches high they should be carefully hoed, and 
thinned out to about six inches apart in the rows. They should be hoed as 
often as the weeds render it necessary, and their growth is improved by keeping 
the soil light and open by frequent stirring. 

“Upon ground where no water will stand, they may remain all winter 
without injury, and even with manifest improvement. Those required for 
winter use should be dug as late in the fall as the season will permit; and in 
the spring, as soon as the frost leaves the earth the farmer can commence 
feeding from them. When dug to store away, they should not be closely 
trimmed either in top or root, and must be stored away in a cool place, and 
covered carefully with earth, as exposure to air or heat wilts and injures them.” 





DISINFECTION OF STABLES. 
BY J. W. GLOAG, V. S., ELEVENTH HUSSARS. 


“ To the Editor of the Veterinarian : 


“Sir :—On perusing the last number of your journal, I was much pleased 
with your remarks on peat charcoal, as a disinfectant. It strikes me that we 
have very much neglected to use these adjuncts to health. In a former num- 
ber of the Veterinarian, you drew attention to this subject, when comparing 
the qualities of the various disinfectants, and you there recommended the 
impure sulphate of lime as a cheap article for strewing over the pavement 
of stables, which is a most beneficial practice. We constantly find stables 
which, under any circumstances of ventilation, are impure. ‘This generally 
arises from defective drainage, for the want of which the urine soaks through 
the stones into the soil unto saturation, and then constantly sends up its 
noisome fumes. Drainage is of the greatest importance, and this is a subject 
which appears to me generally very little understood, and usually very much 
neglected; hence the difficulty which at times arises of maintaining a sufficiently 
pure atmosphere, consisten@ with the necessary warmth of stables. It has struck 
me that it might be advisable, as an adjunct to good drainage, (or even in 
the absence of it,) to lay down a bed of peat charcoal on the impure sulphate 
of lime—say one or two feet thick—and principally towards the rear of the 
stalls, upon which the stones could be imbedded in mortaz. With these pre- 
cautions, it would take a considerable time before the disinfectant would be 
thoroughly saturated; but still the evil day (if drainage were neglected) 
would arrive. 

“T am quite convinced, if people who lay out their property in horses would 
only consider their own interest, they would take the most efficient means of 
draining and ventilating their stabies, and that the expense would be very 
soon repaid i in the health of their horses, and by the great saving of litter. 
But I fear that the veterinary practitioner would not get so much to do. 
When the Eleventh Hussars were quartered in Hounslow, in 1848 and 1849, 
the stables were all repaved ; and in some of them, on lifting the stones, the 
stench was so horrible as to be perfectly insupportable, the soii proving sat- 
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urated to about two feet in depth. Quicklime was strewed in the stable, and 
all the doors and windows left open, and the place vacated some days, before 
the workmen could proceed with their work. We may well conceive how 
disease may be generated from such fruitful sources ; and what took place in 
those stables happens in thousands. How frequently do we hear of a certain 
set of stables being considered unhealthy, although possessing the same 
means of ventilation as the rest; and these stables will often be found to have 
an offensive, impure smell, although, perhaps, absolutely cold. This arises 
from the defective drainage, and shows that the attention of owners of horses 
cannot be more usefully directed than to this point.” 


In commenting on the above from a London publication, the “ American 
Veterinary Journal” makes the following very sensible and practical obser- 
vations. His suggestions remind us of the great, the almost endless variety 
of means which the agriculturist may adopt to promote his own interests :— 


“Our plan is, that each stable keeper shall supply himself with a quantity 
of powdered charcoal, a limited quantity of which is to be sprinkled every 
morning over the dung-heap. For a stable averaging twenty horses, half a 
barrel of charcoal daily would not be too much; the more there is of it the 
better for the farmer, and indeed for the whole human race. For then many 
of the diseases which have of late attacked our fruits and vegetables might 
be arrested, and perhaps wholly prevented. Much of the fruit now brought 
to market is a direct cause of diarrhoea and dysentery. 

“Tt will be seen, as we proceed, that the farmer will be the one most bene- 
fited by this operation ; and we venture to say that any sensible man would 
be willing to furnish the requisite quantity of charcoal, provided he has the 
privilege of purchasing the manure. He certainly would not object, when 
purchasing manure, to pay the additional cost of the charcoal; for it sur- 
passes all other substances in the power which it possesses of absorbing 
ammonia, and the value of manure i3 increased in proportion to the amount 
of ammoniacal salts which it contains.” 





HOW PROTECTION BENEFITS AGRICULTURE. 


“Tuer is a farm in Standish, Me., consisting of eight acres, including yards, building, 
&c., from which was gathered last fall 1,750 bushels of apples.” 


Wherever the loom and the anvil take their natural places by the side of the 
plough and the harrow, we see that men obtain wh crops from small surfaces, 
and that both the land and its owner become enriched. Wherever the plough 
and the harrow stand alone, we see them obtain small crops from large sur- 
faces, and the owner of the land becoming poor, while the land itself is ex- 
hausted. We have here a yield of 1,750 bushels of apples, worth probably 
little less than $2,000, from a farm of eight acres, being $250 per acre, while 
the farmer of Illinois obtains from the richest land in the world forty, fifty, or 
sixty bushels of corn, which he sells at 25 or 30 cents per bushel ; and yet he 
too might raise his apples, his strawberries, and the various other products of 
the earth that would pay him by hundreds of dollars per acre, if he would 
but aid in bringing the miner of lead and the smelter of iron and copper ore 
to the side of himself and his fellow-citizens, 
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FARMERS AND BOOK-LEARNING. 


Tue knowledge of manures is of itself a great science, requiring thorough 
study and careful discrimination. Our habits have been to confine ourselves 
to almost a single kind of fertilizer, using this,so far as we could easily obtain 
it, on all soils alike. But this is a most wasteful kind of farming. Sup pose 
you have two fields, in one of which the soil consists of all the elements re quired 
for the crop except one, while the other contains but one or two that are useful. 
The unskilled farmer divides his stable manure equally between the two; and 
yet in the one case the soil must be almost created, while in the other only a 
single element of that manure is of the least service. Is not such practice 
wasteful? Had the farmer purchased the single element wanting in the one, 
and applied it to that field, and used all his barn-yard manure on the other, he 
might have secured a paying crop from each. Perhaps he secures this from 
neither, for he is obliged to stint both, and neither can produce a good crop. 
As well might you expect a man already worn down by severe toil to perform 
the labor of a fresh hand. 

If a man were to undertake the manufacture of cloth or of leather, he would 
not expect to succeed without the proper use of the proper material. Nor 
would success be expected without a due regard to all the principles involved, 
nor unless the most favorable conditions were secured for their due development. 
So ofall artists. The shoemaker cannot dispense with his wax or his leather. 
The blacksmith needs his tongs as well as his forge. The carpenter will never 
expect toearn his price for a day’s work unless he is provided with saw, ham- 
mer, chisel, square, etc., and even his sand paper and dog’s skin. But the 
farmer seems to expect ‘profitable crops, neither knowing w shether his soil con- 
tains all that is required to produce them, nor even trying very systemutically 
to provide what may be supposed to be wanting. 

Let us assume, for example, that a certain lot, at the outset, should yield 
annually crops of corn containing three thousand pounds of inorganic matter. 
If that piece of ground is planted with this crop for three successive years, it 
would, with that degree of fertility, have consumed in the form of corn alone 
3,060 Ibs. of potash, soda and lime, 1,440 lbs. of magnesia, 4,050 lbs. of phos- 
phoric acid, 270 lbs. of sulphuric acid, and 90 lbs. of silex. Were these crops 
returned to the same field, there would be no deterioration, of course. But they 
are carried to market or exchanged for coffee, sugar, broadcloth and cottons, 
and worn out, or otherwise lost to the land. Being thus lost, it has become 
bankrupt of the lime or phosphoric acid, or of some other element, and its 
power of productionis gone. It is in the condition of the shoemaker who has 
leather, last, linings and thread, butno awl or perhaps no wax. He is as com- 
pletely without the power of making ashoe as if he had nothing to do with. 
The only superiority of his present condition, over that of entire destitution, 
consists in the comparative facility with w hich he can prepare for future ope- 
ration. 

“But,” says the farmer, “I understand all this, and need no such instructions. 
I know what soil and what field will produce the most corn, and you need not 
warn me against expecting a good crop from a sandy plain,” 

True, perhaps ; ; but you are content with half a crop, where it might be 
doubled, and the increased crop would be nearly all profit. Another says, “I 
have the experience of many years to guide me, and am assured also that my 
father before me did as I am doing, and he always obtained good crops.” Ay, 
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there is the rub; your father before you was constantly taking more from the 
soil than he returned to it, and of course it was always becoming poorer and 
poorer, and you are doing the same thing, while the soil is becoming less and 
less able to endure the loss. Hence the returns it makes to you are constantly 
decreasing. 

A healthy, vigorous man may survive the exposure if you take away his 
clothing for a short time, even in the depth of winter ; but continue such a 
course, and the strongest and heartiest will at last freeze to death. So your 
fields, if they have heretofore been able to produce a remunerative crop, are 
becoming less and less able to endure what is required of them, and may soon 
become, without entire renovation, completely worthless. M. P. P. 





CANKER-WORMS. 


[A tate New-England Farmer published the following valuable article on 
this important subject. Dr. Harris is one of the best entomologists living. 
We commend it to the attention of every farmer.—Epbs. P., L., and A.] 


CankeR Worms.—Canker-worm moths have already made their appear- 
ance. My trees were tarred on the 10th of March, and many of the moths 
came out of the ground and were caught in the tar during the night of the 
13th instant. Others may be expected till the end of the month, and will 
endeavor to ascend the trees in order to deposit their eggs. A few of the 
parent insects may lay their eggs on the trunks of the trees; but the greater 
number proceed to the extremity of the branches, and deposit them in small 


clusters, upon the twigs and buds. The trees most subject to the attacks of 
the canker-worm are the apple, cherry, plum, mountain-ash, linden, and elm. 
When trees have been exposed to the unchecked depredations of these insects 
during several successive years, they become impaired in vigor and decay 
prematurely. In order to protect them, they should be tarred seasonably and 
repeatedly in October and November, and again in March; and some other 
approved and effectual remedy should be employed, to prevent the parent in- 
sects from ascending the trunks and laying their eggs. A large proportion of 
the insects that rise in the autumn are wingless females ; and, on the contrary, 
more males than females ascend in March. It seems difficult to account for 
this disparity of the sexes at these two seasons, unless some of the females 
survive the winter upon the trees, to pair with the males in the spring. Iam 
not aware, however, that any observations have been made confirming this 
suggestion. The eggs are hatched about the first of May. The young can- 
ker-worms, then less than a twentieth of an inch i length, immediately con- 
ceal themselves in the opening buds, and begin to eat the leaves before fairly 
expanded. They are very injurious to grafts, and sometimes entirely destroy 
the buds before their presence is discovered or suspected. A thorough 
syringing of these, and of small trees and shrubs, with a solution of whale- 
oil soap, has appeared to be a good remedy. This application may be made 
in May and early in June. When trees infested with canker-worms are sud- 
denly jarred or shaken, the worms drop off and hang suspended by threads, 
but soon climb up again by means of these threads. If, however, the con- 
nection of the dangling worms with the trees be broken off by striking the 
threads with a pole, the insects will have no means of mounting the trees 
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again but by creeping up the wenke, -_ this they may be prevented from 
doing by a belt of tar about the trees or by leaden troughs filled with oil. 
Many kinds of destructive insects are found to prevail and to disappear at 
irregular intervals. Beginning with a few, they continue to increase in num- 
bers during several successive summers, till at length, after a season marked 
by an extraordinary abundance of them, they retire from the scene of their 
depredations, not to return in the same force for several years. During such 
intervals, when none or few are seen, vegetation, if not too much exhausted, 
has time to recover before the appearance of new and successively increasing 
swarms of the spoilers. Among the insects whose irregular visitations and 
disappearance have been observed, are rose-bugs, cherry-slugs, grasshoppers, 
apple-tree caterpillars, salt-marsh caterpillars, and canker-worms. The cause 
of the disappearance of these insects seems not to be wellunderstood. Various 
reasons have been assigned therefor, such as wet weather, cold winters, pesti- 
lence, and the diminution of their accustomed food. The true cause seems 
to have been overlooked, namely, the rapid increase of the natural enemies of 
these insects, which, in the course of a few years, become so numerous as to 
overpower them completely, and put a sudden stop to their depredations. 
Canker-worms have many enemies. They are devoured by moles and by 
various kinds of birds, such as the king bird, oriole, black-poll warbler, black- 
throated bunting, chickadee, and especially the cherry bird, which lives almost 
entirely upon them till cherries begin to be ripe. They are eaten by a very 
large and splendid green beetle (Calosoma scrutator) that appears about the 
time when these insects begin to leave the trees. These beetles do not fly, 
but they run about in the grass after the canker-worms, and even crawl up 
the trunks of the trees to catch them as they come down. During the pre- 
valence of canker-worms, in the years 1839, 1840, and 1841, great numbers 
of these beetles were observed in Cambridge, where they have been seldom 
seen at other times, and many were thoughtlessly crushed under foot in paths 
and the highways. The potter-wasp, (Humeues fraterna,) an insect rather 
smaller than the common brown wasp, fills her clay cells with full-grown can- 
ker-worms, often gathering eighteen or twenty of them to supply her future 
brood with food. A four-winged ichneumon fly also stings them and lays 
in each one a single egg, from which is hatched a little maggot that consumes 
the fat of the canker-worm, and causes it to miserably perish. I have seen 
one of these ichneumon sting several canker-worms in succession, and swarms 
of them may be observed around the trees as long as the canker-worms re- 
main. Among a large number of canker-worms, taken promiscuously from 
various trees, nearly one third were unable to finish their transformations, in 
consequence of being preyed upon by the maggots of a two-winged fly, or 
Tachina. Even the eggs of the canker-worm moth have their parasites, 
which destroy great numbers or prevent their hatching. This kind of para- 
site is a tiny four-winged fly, a species of Platygaster, which goes from egg 
to egg, and, puncturing them, drops one of her own still smaller eggs in each. 
Sometimes every egg in a cluster will be found to have been thus ‘punctured 
and seeded for a future harvest of the Platygaster. The young parasite, 
hatched within the canker-worm egg, the shell of which, though only one 
thirtieth of an inch long, serves for its habitation, and the contents for its 
food, is an exceedingly minute maggot, which becomes a chrysalis within the 
same shell, and finally is transformed to a Platygaster fly like its parent. All 
these enemies will be found to abound when canker-worms have prevailed 
during several years; and to them chiefly, if not alone, I cannot but attribute 
the sudden check that was given to the further increase of these destructive 
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insects in the summer of 1841, when their ravages seemed to have reached 
their height in this vicinity. From that time till the year 1847 scarcely 
a canker-worm was to be seen here. But the race was not extinct; and 
enough continued and multiplied, year after year, to seed the ground, on 
their descent into it, for annually increasing harvests. They are now evidently 
gathered in greater numbers; and, unless a timely check be put to their fur- 
ther increase by natural or artificial means, they will continue to multiply 
and spread desolation in the same places that their former generations have 
laid waste. T. W. Harris. 
Cambridge, March 15, 1852. 





PROTECTION AND COMMERCE. 


Aw argument upon which free-traders base some of their strongest appeals 
is, that if American manufactures are protected, American commerce must 
suffer ; if fabrics were made here which are now made abroad, those who 
transport them here from abroad would be deprived of their employment. 
They admit that protection would stimulate labor, but say that its effect upon 
commerce would be just the reverse. 

Suppose now that John Stokes should settle in Oregon, away off on the 
banks of the Columbia river, and betake himself to farming. The soil is 
favorable and the climate good, and in due time, by a reasonable amount of 
work, John harvests a fair crop of wheat. The next thing is to get it ground. 
But though the Columbia is a fine stream, and though the creeks that run 
into it are full of places that Nature intended on purpose for mill-dams, there 
are no flouring-mills within some hundreds of miles. So John calls in the 
assistance of the flat-boat men, and the raftsmen, and the steamboat agents, 
if he can find any, to take his wheat some hundreds of miles down to the 
settlement to get it ground. And when he wants a barrel of flour, all he 
has to do is to get them to bring him one. Very simple, isn’t it? To be 
sure, it is a little expensive for John to pay for all this carrying the wheat 
backwards and forwards, besides his trouble in raising it, but man does not 
live for himself alone, and only see how he encourages commerce ! 

By-and-by there comes along some meddlesome fellow, and proposes to set 
up a flour-mill right by John’s farm. John is heartily in favor of it, for it is 
clear that it will save him not only time, but trouble and expense, if there 
are no transportation charges to pay. But straightway the flat-boat men, 
and raftsmen, and steamboat agents, if there are any, raise a great hue-and- 
cry, saying, in the language of Mr. Webster, “ Where shall we go? What’s 
to become of ws? If you get your flour ground at home, John, don’t you 
see you'll be taking the bread out of our mouths % What business have you 
to break down commerce in this way? Look at these rafts, and flatboats, 
and steamboats—noble monuments of your country’s enterprise. They’ll all 
lie rotting in the streams, John, if you don’t give them work to do.” And 
so honest John Stokes says he believes he don’t want any mill after all, and 
goes on earning his own living, and enough more to pay to commerce to give 
it a living too. 

Now the meddling fellow aforesaid, doubtless influenced solely by his 
desire to bring “ grist to his mill,” mounts the stump of one of the trees that 
John has cut down, to persuade John Stokes, and the flatboat men, and rafts- 
men, and steamboat agents, if there are any, that they are all mistaken. 
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Whether he will make it out we cannot say, but we think he might appeal 
to them somewhat in this way : 

“If you, John, did not have to pay a dollar to these men every time you 
get a bushel of wheat ground, you would be every time a dollar the richer. 
And if you were a dollar the richer, you would have a dollar the more to 
spend. And you would spend it, too, in buying things down at the set- 
tlement, where there are a great many things to be bought that you 
couldn’t raise on your farm if you should try till doomsday ; for some of 


them won’t grow up there, and some don’t grow at all. And if you com-: 


mercial gentlemen should get a dollar for bringing these things up for John, 
why won’t it answer just as well as if you got it for carrying the wheat ? 
And the richer John gets, the more he’ll be able to buy down at the settle- 
ments, and consequently, the more you'll have to carry. But if it takes all 
he can earn to just pay for carrying wheat back and forth, you'll never get 
any more to carry than you do now. 

“And besides, John, if I come here and set up my mill, and make money 
by grinding your wheat, I shall have some money to spend. There'll be 
two of us up here, commercial gentlemen, to employ you, instead of one. 
But if I don’t get any work to do, I shall have nothing to spend, and so I 
shall have no need of you. Depend upon it, John, and commercial gentle- 

men, the way to get rich is not to keep your neighbors poor. The more we 
all earn, the more we spend; and what we spend somebody else gets; and 
there is nothing at all in the way to keep us from all getting rich together.” 

But the commercial gentlemen listen without being convinced, and think 
that the miller, although he is a miller, can’t see as far into the millstone as 
they can. So they shake their heads, and go on shoving their boats up and 
down stream with John’s single bushel of wheat. The miller moves off, or 
gets starved to death, just as he happens to fancy, and by-and-by poor old 
John himself gets worn out with hard work and dies, and then there is not 
even a bushel of wheat to carry, and the flat-boat men and the raftsmen and 
the steamboat agents, if there are any, are left to meditate upon the uncer- 
tainties and misfortunes incident to all mundane and mercantile affairs. 


[Having read the above excellent article from the Albany Evening Journal, 
we invite our readers to the consideration of the fact, that in all those coun- 
tries in which the farmer or the planter has to carry his wheat to a great dis- 
tance to have it ground, or his food or his wool a long distance to have them 
converted into cloth or iron, trade diminishes, as is seen in the case of Ireland, 
India, Portugal, Turkey, and all other countries subject to British free trade ; 
whereas in all those countries which seek freedom of trade by aid of efficient 
protection, to wit, Germany, Russia, France, and Belgium, trade increases 
because there is a constant increase in the quantity of things produced in 
which to trade.—Ebs. | 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Bostron.—Athenzeum, 50,000 vols.; State Library, 8,200 ; Boston Library 
12,700; Social Law Library, 4,000; Bowditch Library, 2,300; Boylston 
Circulating Library, 3,000; Amer. fee id. of Arts and Sciences, 10,000; Me- 
dical Library, 3,000 ; Mass. Historical Society, 8,000 ; Mechanics’ Appren- 
tices’ Library, 3,500; Mercantile Library Association, 8,000; New-Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Society, 1,500. 

New-York«.—N. Y. Society Library, 35,000; Mercantile Library, 33,000; 
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Astor Library, 25 000: Apprentices Leary, 14,000; N.Y. Historical Society: 
20,000 ; Columbia College, 17,000; Union Theological Seminary, 18,000; 
Theological Institute, 10, ,000. 

Pun. ADELPHIA.—Apprentices? Library, 14,000; Am. Academy of Natural 
History, 13,500; Mercantile Library, 13,500; Philadelp shia Library Co. 
61,000; American Philosophical Society, 20,000 ; German Society, 18,000 ; 
P hil: ade sIpbia Athenzum, 11,000; Pennsylvania Hospital, 10,000, 

The total of 140 public L ibraries i is, 1,773,900 vols. 








OPERATION ON A HORSE WHILE UNDER THE INFLUENCE OF 
CHLOROFORM. 


[Tue following article from Dr. Dadd’s American Veterinary Journal is an 
illustration of the beneficent results which are to follow from the discovery of 
that wonderful patn-killer, chloroform. Not only our own species, but our 
domestic animals, are to receive immense benefit from it. It will be a matter 
of much interest to those who have animals to which they are peculiarly 
attached, as also to those which possess great value, to avail themselves of 
such facilities for curing diseases, healing wounds, &c.| 


We presume it is not generally known to our readers that domestic animals 
are as susceptible, in a greater or less degree, to the action of the above agent, 
as the human subject. We are satisfied from various experiments that the 
judicious application of chloroform is calculated to prevent a vast deal of pain 
in an animal about to undergo any painful operation. We were called, a 
short time ago, to see a gray mare, about nine years old, of the nervous tem- 
perament, owned by a gentleman of this city. The animal had just received 
a severe wound in consequence of running away and coming in contact with 
the shaft of a vehicle. The animal appe ared to labor under considerable 
excitement ; pulse quick and wiry; respiration hurried; violent twitchings of 
the humeral and pectoral muscles. On an examination of the wound we 
found a laceration of the skin and fascia, commencing four inches below the 
point of the olecranon (or point of the elbow) on the outside of the off fore 
leg, continuing down to the centre of the carpus, (knee.) The upper portion 
of. the integument being also lacerated crosswise, the fla, presented a trian- 
gular appearance. The tendon known as the extensor metacarpi oblique was 
divided. Two small tendons, which operate in the extension of the leg and 
foot, were also severed. The periosteum, covering the bone, was also lacerated 
in several places. 

Taking into consideration the great pain the animal suffered in consequence 
of the large surface exposed, and the extra pain the animal must necessarily 
suffer in sewing up the wound, we thought it an act of humanity to administer 
chloroform. The animal was accordingly cast in the usual manner, having 
previously strewed the ground with straw, to break the fall and prevent con- 
cussion. A bundle of straw was then placed under the head of the animal, 
and that firmly held down by an assistant. The wound having been carefully 
washed, and all extraneous matter removed, a sponge, saturated with two 
ounces of chloroform, was then applied to the nostrils. In a few seconds, the 
pupils became dilated, difficult respiration set in, (which soon subsided,) the 
pulse became soft, and the animal appeared perfectly insensible. Knowing it 
to be a matter of impossibility to unite the divided tendons, the principal one 
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having been torn from its attachment at the carpus, (knee,) we secured the 
ragged and pendulous portions, and proceeded to bring the skin in apposition, 
where it was confined by interrupted sutures. Twelve stitches were taken in 
all, about one inch apart, leaving an orifice of half an inch, at the lower part 
of the wound, for the escape of fluids. A pledget of linen, moistened with 
tincture of myrrh, was then applied, and over the whole a bandage. The 
casting apparatus was then unbuckled, and in a short time the animal got up 
and walked to her stall The animal showed no signs of pain, except once 
during the operation, and this was owing to the evaporation of the chloroform ; 
on another ounce being applied, the animal quickly relapsed into its former 
state of insensibility. ‘The wound healed kindly, and the animal is now free 
from lameness. 





GRAPE CULTURE. 


[Tue following article was written by Mr. Levi Brown, a very sensible and 
accurate experimentist, and appeared in the Journal of Agriculture. It may 
be made useful to the farmers of onr Northern and Eastern States, who find it 
difficult to cultivate this fruit to their satisfaction.—Ebs. ] 





Seven years ago last spring, I planted a number of grape vines—among 
others, the Isabella, and a few specimens of the native white and black varie- 
ties. One of the Isabellas was set out on the south side of a shed, another 
planted in the open ground and tied to a trellis, and a third was placed at 
the warm side of a large rock. This latter vine has borne fruit abundantly 
for the three or four past seasons ; ripens well, and is free from mildew. The 
bunches of grapes upon the north side of the rock, upon which the sun 
scarcely shines, ripen tolerably wel!; but they are not so perfect as those 
more exposed to the rays of the sun. During the very warm weather of the 
two or three first weeks in September, the rock imbibed so much heat during 
the day that it retained a portion of its heat through the night, and very 
much hastened the early maturity of the fruit, and ripening of the wood, so 
that the branches withstand the winter without any protection, while those 
upon the shed and trellis “ winter kill” very much, unless artificially protected. 
Both leaves and fruit upon the vine trained upon the south side of the shed 
mildewed badly the last season, and not a single grape ripened. The grapes 
upon the trellis did not mildew, but retained their green color till destroyed 
by frost. All my native grapes shared a similar fate, except those on a vine 
that clambered over a large rock, the fruit of which ripened well. We have 
no fruit more easily raised than many varieties of our native grape, many of 
which are of good quality, and can be greatly improved in size and flavor by 
careful cultivation. Give a grape vine a fair start by a proper preparation of 
the ground at the time of setting it out, suitable manuring each successive 
year, with a tree, fence, frame-work, stone wall, or what is better, a large sized 
boulder rock, to climb over, and it will scarcely fail one year in ten to richly 
reward the owner for all trouble and expense. If thousands of the large 
rocks that are seen in many sections of New-England, near farm-houses, were 
covered with a hardy grape vine, they would in summer present to the eye 
a beautiful mound or hillock of living green, instead of a hard, rough-visaged 
rock ; thus adding much to the looks, comfort and pleasures of many a home 
in the hilly, granite regions of our Eastern States. 
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WHAT ARE TREES MADE OF? 





VALUE OF BARN-YARD MANURE. 


Ir is now pretty generally admitted that the chief analytical criterion of 
the relative value of different kinds of manure is the amount of ammonia 
they contain. From several analyses by Messrs. Lawes & Gilbert, it appears 
that a ‘‘ ton of rich box manure,” or manure produced by fatting animals with 
rich food in boxes, contained 144 cwt. of water and 54 ewt. dry substance ; 
the latter containing a large quantity of mineral matter, and nitrogen equal 
to 20 lbs. ammonia; while manure made by eating, treading, and wetting 
straw, and rotted to the same degree, contained the same amount of water 
with less than one half the important minerals, and nitrogen equal to only 5 
lbs, ammonia. Most farmers are apt to imagine that “a ‘ton of manure is a 
ton of manure,” irrespective of its origin ; and think if they are about the 
same to the eye they will be the same to the plant: but it is not so. A ton 
of manure made by sheep eating clover hay would be worth three tons of 
that made by eating straw ; and a ton from the consumption of peas or oil- 
cake would be worth as much as eight tons of the straw-fed manure. The 

value of the manure depending, other things being equal, on the amount of 
nitrogen in the food consumed, and not so much as is sometimes supposed on 
the kind of animal producing it— Genesee Farmer, 


[We can hardly subscribe to the doctrine of this correspondent, that the 
value of all manures depends upon “ the amount of ammonia they contain.” 
This seems like saying that the value of all kinds of food depends upon the 
amount of butter or salt, or of some other one ingredient. That manure is 
most valuable which supplies the elements that are absent from the soil. 


This may be nitrogen, or it may be something else. As the sentiment is after- 


wards qualified, it is no doubt correct. “ € ther things being equal,” the value 


of animal manures depends chiefly on “the amount of nitrogen in the food 
consumed.”—-Ebs. | 





WHAT ARE TREES MADE OF? 


Ir we were to take up a handful of soil and examine it under the micro- 
scope, we should probably find it to contain a number of fragments of wood, 
small broken pieces of the branches, or leaves, or other parts of the tree. If 
we could examine it chemically, we should find.yet more strikingly that it 
was nearly the same as wood in its composition. Perhaps, then, it may be 

said, the young plant obtains its wood from the earth in which it grows. The 
following experiment will show whether this conjecture is likely to be correct 
or not. Two hundred pounds of earth were dried i an oven, and afterwards 
put into alarge earthen vessel; the earth was then moistened with rain water, 
and a willow tree, weighing five pounds, was planted therein. During the 
space of five years, the earth was carefully watered with rain water or pure 
water. The willow grew and flourished, and to prevent the earth being mixed 
with fresh earth being blown upon it by the winds, it was covered with a 
metal plate full of very minute holes, which would exclude every thing but 
air from getting access to the earth below it. After growing in the earth for 
five years, the tree was removed, and on being weighed, was found to have 
gained one hundred and sixty-four pounds. And this estimate did not include 
the weight of the leaves or dead branches which in five years fell from the tree. 

Now came the application of the test. Was all this obtained from the earth ? 

It had not sensibly diminished ; but in order to make the experiment conclu- 
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sive, it was again dried in an oven and put in the balance. Astonishing was 
the result—the earth weighed only two ounces less than it did when the wil- 
low was first planted in it ! yet the tree had gained one hundred and sixty- 
four pounds. Manifestly, then, the wood thus gained in that space of time 
was not obtained from the earth ; we are therefore compelled to repeat our 
question, “ Where does the wood come from?” We are left with only two 
alternatives: the water with which it was refreshed, or the air in which it lived. 
It can be clearly shown that it was not due to the water ; we are, consequently, 
unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful conclusion, it was derived from 
the air. 

Can it be? Were those great ocean spaces of wood, which are as old as 
man’s introduction into Eden, and wave in their vast and solitary luxuriance 
over the fertile hills and plains of South America, were all these obtained from 
the thin air? Were the particles which unite to form our battle-ships ever 
borne the world one not only on wings of air, but actually as air themselves ? 
Was the firm table on which I write, the chair on which I rest, the solid floor 
on which I dwell, once in a form which I could not as much as lay my finger 
on, or grasp in my hand? Wonderful truth! all this is air. 





STEAM LOCOMOTION UPON PLANK-ROADS. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 


In Canada, plank-roads have been laid to a considerable extent; but, owing 
to the rapid destruction of them by horses’ feet, strong doubts of their econo- 
my have arisen; and in some places the planks have been removed, and bro- 
ken stone laid in their place. We have heard also that around Utica, in this 
State, the wear is such as to cause similar doubts. While the wheel tracks 
remain nearly in their original state, the horse tracks are cut through ; and it 
is believed that if the rapid wear by the hoofs of horses could be avoided, 
the planks would last three or four times as long. 

A remedy for this evil has been long ago devised, and is now proposed to 
those interested in the success of plank- ‘roads. It is the steam carriage. 

We have elsewhere noticed the prospectus of the American Steam Carriage 
Company. In this article we propose to consider the adaptation of steam car- 
riages and plank-roads to each other; and the question whether this adapta- 
tion may not enable them to work materially in favor of each other, as locomo- 
tives and railroads have done. 

The carriage of the American Company may be described as follows: A 
passenger carriage will carry about thirty persons, or as many as can be borne 
upon four wheels, with the machinery, without injury to the road. The boiler 
is placed behind, and the engines outside. Immediately in front of the hind 
or driving axle is aspace of about five feet in length, between the engines, in 
which the luggage will be stowed. In front of this is the main body of the 
vehicle, with seats like an omnibus. ‘The entrance is in front. The steering 
wheels are attached to the body by two springs, one above the other, by 
means of an upright spindle, through which the axle passes, and in which it 
works by a joint that admits of the required motions. The steersman sits in 
front, and by means of a lever, aided by a neat and simple application of the 
screw, turns the wheels as occasion may require. At his right hand is a lever 
by which he controls the steam, so as to run forwards or backwards, fast or 
slow ; and also to stop suddenly, or to check the speed when descending hills. 
No breaks are used, the steam itself being directed at pleasure either in favor 
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of or against the for wand motion ; -~ this arrangement renders it practicable 
to dispense with the breakman, who was required on the English steam car- 
riages. ‘The fire is fed from a hopper or reservoir of fuel in the upper part of 
the furnace, and the supply of water to the boiler, and air to the fire, are reg- 
ulated by the machinery; so that no attention is required except at the places 

for replenishing with water and fuel. As in the case of some English carriages, 

such provision is also made that no smoke or steam will be visible, and no 
puffing heard. 

In the winter the carriage will be kept warm by the steam that has per- 
formed its function in the engines; and the air to supply the fire will be 
drawn from the interior of the carriage, so that an ample ventilation will be 
maintained—a comfort not enjoyed in common coaches, and but poorly pro- 
vided for in railroad cars. 

If it be required for the preservation of the road, and to secure a smooth 
and silent motion, the wheels will have tires of India-rubber. It is said that 
these tires wear about twice as long as iron, and cost about three times as 
much. As they are not so heavy as iron, and as they preserve the carriage 
from the shocks caused by inequalities in the road, and therefore allow of 
lighter construction, it is thought that the total expense may not be much 
more than that of iron tires ; and the tolls would probably be so far lessened, 
on account of the benefit to the roads, that this material will be desir able. 
And it is obvious that passengers would give a preference to vehicles provided 
with noiseless tires. 

Such a vehicle would obviously work upon a plank-road with far less injury 
than is produced by iron tires, with nail-heads in many cases projecting a 

uarter of an inch; ‘and the wear of horses’ feet, which is the prnager part 
of all the deterioration, would be entirely got rid of. 

As to the cost of motive power, it may be judged of by comparison with rail- 
roads. Locomotives and cars are made more than thrice as long as road carri- 
ages ; and the power required, for equal weights, is about three times as much 
upon a smooth and clean plank-road as upon a railroad; hence we may con- 
clude that about three times as much fuel would be required. A quarter of 
a pound per ton per mile, for the gross load, is the amount stated to have been 
consumed in some experiments in England in 1840, and we presume that 
there have been considerable improvements since that time ; but we will assume 
that three quarters of a pound, or, allowing that there will not always be a 
full load, we will assume that a pound per mile will be the average consump- 
tion for every ton. The passengers will constitute four tenths of a full load, 
or nine hundred pounds for each ton. Allowing passengers with their lug- 
sgage to average one hundred and fifty pounds ez ach, we shall have one sixth 
of a pound of fuel per mile per passenger. For country roads anthracite coal 
will be the fuel, the cost of which, at six dollars per ton, would make the cost 
of fuel less than half a mill per mile. Add as much for oil, making it one 
mill per mile ; and we find that the mere materials consumed cost so little a 
to compare very advantageously with horse power, even at a slow rate of on 
velling ; and it will be much cheaper than horses can work at a quick rate. 

It is believed that the machinery of a vehicle to carry as many as four 
horses can draw at a quick pace will cost less than a thousand dollars. To 
run such a stage one hundred miles per day, at an average speed of seven and 
a half miles per hour, requires, according to the English rules, one hundred 
horses. The American practice requires fewer horses; but the animals are 
soon worn out. Putting the number at one half, and the price at eighty dollars 
per horse, we have four thousand dollars as the capital to be invested in horses 
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for such a route. As to the ihn of : steam carriages that must be kept, in 
order that one may be constantly running, it is believed that if three are kept, 
two of them may be upon the road twenty-three hours per day; one hour 
being all that is required for cleaning. 

The speed is an all-important element in trave lling. Tavern expenses are 
diminished by it, and valuable time is saved. Upon plank-roads, horses may 
possibly maintain an average speed of ten miles per hour; but such horses 
will cost more than the above rates. Steam carriages upon the same roads, 
even if built upon the heavy plans of the English, can maintain twice the 
speed: hence the tavern expenses will be lessened one half, and the loss of 
time in the same ratio. Putting each at the average of a dollar per day, we 
have one cent per mile saved by the increase of speed. Now we have seen, 
within a few months, an account of a new steam carriage got up in England, 
whose proprietors calculate that they can make a profit by carrying passengers 
at a farthing per mile—less than half a cent—upon Macadam roads. In fact, 
it is not improbable that the mere saving of time and way expenses will be 
more than the total cost of travelling by steam carriages upon good plank- 
roads. And such roads will pay a profit long before railroads will pay the 
current expenses of working; and will always increase the travel, so that rails 

may profitably supersede planks much sooner than they could pay, if the 
plank-road had not led the way. ; 





VALUE OF CARROTS. 


Very few persons are aware of the fact, that young carrots are among the 
most wholesome of vegetables, and greatly assist digestion. French cooks, 
in many of their stewed dishes, introduce small slices of young carrots, and 
the Julienne soup, so common on every French table, is seasoned with finely- 
chopped vegetables—young carrots being the most important ; and the dif- 
ference in digestion between a dinner e: aten at a French café and an English 
hotel is not alone in the cooking, but in the vegetable condiments introduced. 
It is only lately that the chemists have explained the digestive stimulus, known 
to exist in the carrot, to consist in a peculiar acid (pectic acid) found in this 
vegetable. After saying so much, with a view to the promotion of a better 
understanding with the carrot in our kitchen gardens, we quote the following, 
in corroboration, from the Working Farmer, calculated to increase the field 
cultivation of this useful vegetable: “Two bushels of oats, and one of carrots, 
is better food for a horse than three bushels of oats; and when used for light 
work, the quantity of carrots may be increased. . 

“With such food, horses will enjoy good health and spirits, a loose hide, 
shining coat, and improved digestion. It may be thus explained: the carrot 
is very nutritious, and, in addition, has the curious property of gelatinizing 
the watery solutions contained in the stomach of the horse. Carrots contain 
pectic acid, a single drop of which, mixed with the juice of an orange or other 
fruit, immediately turns it into a jelly ; ; and the Paris confectioners use it for 
this purpose. Soups in which carrots have been boiled are always gelatinous 
when cold, and are more easily digested, when used as food, than soups 
otherwise made. 

“The bene plant has similar properties. A thin slice of this plant, thrown 
into a glass of water, renders it-ropy and gelatinous, and for this reason, it is 
a specific for summer complaint with children. 

“ By examining the dung of a horse, fed in part on carrots, it will be found 
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to contain no undigested hay or oats; and therefore less quantities of those 
materials are necessary than when half the amount swallowed is parted with 
in an undigested state. For fattening animals the carrot is equally valuable, 
and for milch cows they surpass any other food. The milk of a cow at mid- 
winter, fed on carrots, is equal in flator to that supplied from clover in sum- 
mer, while the butter made from the milk is finely colored and highly flavored. 

“Tn soils containing proper proportions of bone dust, sulphuric acid, potash, 
and common salt, eight hundred bushels of long orange, or one thousand one 
hundred bushels of white Belgian carrots, may be easily raised per acre, while 
the same land will not produce one teuth the quantity of oats. We have 
sold our crop of carrots this year to the livery stable keepers of Newark, at 
fifty cents per bushel, and we could have sold a thousand bushels or more at 
the same price.”—Physo-Medical and Surgical Journal. 





FLAX COTTON. 


Tur Germantown Telegraph has the following paragraph in reference to 
the effect of the preparation of flax cotton, as furnishing material for improving 
land. It is worthy of consideration :— 

“It is believed that the raising of flax must shortly become an important 
item of production with our farmers ; ; and in an article descriptive of the 
manner and style of manufacture of flax cotton, it is stated that the crop will 
not only yield a heavy profit per acre, but that, instead of flax being a great 
exhauster of the soil, with which it has been generally charged under the old 
process of rotting, ke. .. by which the nutritive properties, being almost 
exclusively contained in the woody part, the resinous matter and the seed, 
were utterly destroyed, and nothing was returned to the soil, it is shown by 
the new process that all these are saved and restored, except only about two 
parts in the one hundred of mineral substances, absorbed by the fibre.” 





SCHEDULE OF PREMIUMS 


Offered by the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture for Crops, 
the growth of 1852, viz.: 


For the best field of Wheat, not less than 3 acres, - - - - $15 
For the best field of Rye, not less than 3 acres, - - - 12 
For the best field of Oats, not less than 3 acres, - - - - 10 
For the best field of Cofn, not less than 3 acres, -, = - - - 15 
For the best field of Potatoes, not less than 1 acre, - - - - 15 
For the best lot of Sugar Beets, not less than 4 acre, - - - 10 
For the best lot of Ruta Baga, not less than 4 acre, - - - 10 
For the best lot of Carrots, not less than acre, - - - - 10 
For the best lot of Parsnips, not less than } acre, - . - - j0 
For the best lot of Flat Turnips, not less than 4 acre, - - - & 
For the best specimen of Flax Cotton, not less than 100 pounds, produced 

in this State, - - - - - - - . - 23 
For the best 4 acre of Flax, raised in this State, - - - - 12 


For the second best crops of the above, a premium of one half of the above 
named sums will be awarded. 
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DIVERSITY OF LABOR IMPORTANT. 


In an address delivered before the State Agricultural Society at Rochester, 
some years since, Mr. Webster directed attention to the essential difference 
between the : agriculture of the North and that of the South, and of the much 
greater exposure of the latter to injury from fluctuations of price and other 
casualties. A Northern and Western farmer raises half a dozen kinds of 
grain—wheat, oats, maize, grass, &c., &c. A fall in the price of any one of 
his staples inflicts upon his year’s labor only partial loss, and may even en- 
hance the returns he will receive from other articles. His wheat crop may be 
ruined, and if the calamity be general, all his other grains will rise in price. 
Or if there is a superabundance of wheat in market, the diminution in its 
value will but partially affect his income. But the Southern farmer raises 
only a single crop. He depends upon cotton exclusively; and if that fails, 
or its price falls, he has no other resources to fall back upon. His whole in- 
come is affected, while his wants and the necessity of money to supply them 
are none the less. He must still send to the Northern States or to England 
for his manufactured goods, and to the West for his pork and grain. 

It would seem to be plainly enough, therefore, the true policy of the South 
to diversify its labor—to provide new branches of productive industry, instead 
of directing all its energies into a single channel. If Southern farmers would 
devote a portion of their plantations to raising other crops than cotton, and if 
the Southern people generally would seek more earnestly the introduction of 
manufactures, they would greatly promote their essential independence and 
prosperity. In various parts of the Southern States, manufacturing establish- 
ments have been organized, and a good deal of capital has been invested in 
them. To what degree these efforts have proved successful, we have not the 
means of forming an accurate judgment. In many localities, however, they 
seem to have been undertaken rather for the sole purpose of putting slave 
labor to a more profitable use than planting, than with any enlarged views as 
to their bearing upon the permanent development of Southern resources; and 
it would not be strange, therefore, if they should have proved less successful 
than had been anticipated. But the South will ultimately find it necessary 
to enter in earnest upon a thorough revision of its industrial pursuits; and 
with that will also come larger and juster views of the relations of labor.— 


New-York Daily Times. 





CHANGES IN PLANTS PRODUCED BY CULTIVATION. 


Tue entire appearance of many plants is changed hy modifying their treat- 
ment. Every one, almost, is aware that the color of the Hydrangea may be 
essentially diversified, by adopting particular modes of cultivation. Various 
organisms of plants are equally affected by the same means. Wood’s Botany 
informs us, that “The cabbage, in its wild state, is a slender, branching herb, 
with no appearance of a head. The potato, in its native wilds of tropical 
America, is a rank, running vine, with scarcely a tuber upon its roots. All 
the rich ‘and delicate 1 -arieties of the apple have sprung, by artificial means, 
from an austere forest fruit. The numerous and splendid varieties of the 
Dahlia are the descendants of a coarse Mexican plant, with an ordinary yel- 
low flower, of a single circle of colored leaves.’ 

Many of our fair readers, however, have no doubt ruined their Dahlias 
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by too high cultivation. Giving them a very rich soil and a liberal supply of 
water, they have secured gigantic plants, but mere dwarfs for flowers, and 
those of very imperfect forms and ordinary colors. 

To obtain “new Tulips,” of peculiar beauty, is a favorite object of pursuit 
among florists. New mixtures of colors are easily obtained, but to obtain 
desirable colors, or hues with a peculiarly beautiful arrangement, is qu:te 
another thing. 

Most of our readers have known about the elegant pears at the weekly ex- 
hibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. We have seen, many 
times, upon their tables, large dishes of the “ Duc d’Angouleme,” averaging 
more than a pound to each pear; some specimens have gone up to one and a 
quarter, and even one and a half pounds each. Yet there are only two gen- 
tlemen, if we mistake not, that have often succeeded in producing the most 
wonderful specimens of that splendid fruit. But while the fact is so, the 
reason is unexplained. Others have as good ground, as skilful gardeners, 
and cultivate as carefully, as they. Still they do not grow such pears. He 
would get “ the gold medal” who should explain the cause. 

Notice, too, the Strawberry. How unlike are some of the newer seedlings to 
the fruit of the wild plant! Some three weeks since, we saw berries of Walk- 
er’s Seedling, at the horticultural seed store, raised by Mr. Bowditch, of the 
city gardens, Khoxbury, measuring one and a quarter inches in diameter. 
They (the berries) sold at a dollar a dozen. Many dozens were sold at that 
price. 

Let not those of our farmers, who barely plough four to six inches deep, 
manure slightly, and hoe seldom, if ever, in a proper manner, talk about cu/- 
tivating corn, or wheat, or parsnips, till they can show more change in their 
crop from its appearance when left to itself, than has been often witnessed 
in certain quarters hitherto. 








NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION. 


Whereas the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, at its meeting held in 
Boston, January 14, 1852, requested its President to enter into correspond- 
ence with the Presidents of State and other Agricultural Associations, on the 
expediency of calling a Nationa AGRICULTURAL CONVENTION; and whereas 
the Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, at its meeting in Harrisburg, or 
the 20th of the same month, and the Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
at its meeting in Baltimore, on the 4th of February, adopted similar resolu- 
tions, and recommended the formation of a National Agricultural Society ; 
and whereas the New-York, Ohio, and other State Societies, through their 
Presidents or by published resolves, have expressed similar views in relation 
to the necessity of a closer bond of union between all such institutions through- 
out our country : 

Therefore, the undersigned, believing from these indications that the time 
has arrived for a confederation of local Agricultural Societies in the United 
States, and in conformity with a resolution of the Pennsylvania Society, 
authorizing the Presidents of the three first named Associations to designate 
time and place, do hereby invite Delegations to meet in Convention in the 
City of Washington, on the twenty-fourth day of June next, at 10 o'clock 
A. M. 

The objects of this Convention are, to organize a Nationa AGRICULTURAL 
Society, to which the various Agricultural Societies may be auxiliary; to 
VOL. Iv.— 48. 
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onal vapien é upon mite general good, ial to establish, by this Society, or 
such other means as the Convention may devise, a more cordial and widely 
extended intercourse between agriculturists in our own country and in other 
lands; to create additional facilities for the acquisition and diffusion of know- 
ledge, by books, journals, seeds, and other objects of interest to the American 
farmer and gardener; and to act on such other matters pertaining to the 
advancement of agriculture as the wisdom of the Convention may judge 
appropriate. 

For these purposes, the undersigned earnestly solicit delegations from the 
various State, or other organizations, for the promotion of agriculture in the 
several States and Territories; and where such organizations do not exist, 
delegations from such districts, consisting in all cases of such number of 
persons as it may be deemed expedient to: appoint. 

As it has been considered desirable to name an earlier day for this Con- 
vention than was at first expected, this circular is issued before the concurrence 
of several of the State Agricultural Societies could be obtained. Their re- 
spective Presidents are therefore requested to add their names to this call, 
and to give immediate publicity to the same through the papers and period- 
icals of the day. 

A large and general attendance is confidently anticipated. 

Societies will please transmit at an early date a list of the delegates they 
have appointed, to Daniel Lee, M. D., Agricultural Department, Patent Office, 
Washington, 


Marsnaty P. Witper, President Mass, Board of Agr. 


Freperick Watts, Penn. State Agr. Soc. 
Cuas. B. Catvert, « _— «| - 

Henry Wacer, * mm Be:™ . - 
Tuomas Stocks, . South. Cen. Agr. Soc, 
Arraur Watts, . Ohio State Board of Agr. 
James TALLMADGE, . Am. Institute, N. Y. 
Joun C. Gray, . Mass. Soc. Prom. Agr. 
Joseru A. Wricat, . Ind. State Agr. Soc. 
Gro. W. Nesmrra, “ > ae. “ 
Freperick Ho.sroog, * Vt. " . 
JostaH CHAPIN, . R. I. Society for the En- 


couragement of Domestic Industry. 


May 20, 1852. 


[ We cheerfully give place to this circular, and entreat for it a general and 
serious consideration. The gentlemen who are prominent in this matter do 
not often commence a project to abandon it, nor to carry it on in an inefficient 
manner. This will, of course, be a meeting for consultation, and may terminate 
in no definite action. But we hope for and expect a different result.—Epbs. 





Green-Hovuse.—Air fully, except in the more tender part of the house ; 
remove camellias which have done flowering into the warmer situatious; in- 
sert cuttings of the various plants; give fresh earth and liquid manure when 
required ; shade flowering shrubs and plant cuttings of geraniums; head 
down and prune irregularly growing shrubs; remove decayed leaves and 
wash foliage; make layers of shrubs; propagate myrtles by cuttings; give 
liquid manures to oranges and lemons in bloom, and thin blossoms when in 
clusters; transplant seedlings, and shift into larger pots if necessary— Work- 
ing Farmer. 

















METHOD OF TRANSPORTING TREES; 


ETC. 











METHOD OF CURING PRIZE HAMS. 






























Tue American Farmer contains the followin recipes. It was by these the 
curing was done upon the prize hams at the last exhibition of the Maryland 
State Agricultural Society. 

T. E. Hamitron’s Reciee.—First Premium.—To every 100 Ibs. of pork 
take 8lbs. of G. A. salt, 2 oz. saltpetre, 2 lbs. brown sugar, 140z. potash, and 
four gallons of water. Mix the above, and pour the brine over the meat, 
after it has lain in the tub for some two days. Let the hams remain six 
weeks in the brine, and then dry several days before smoking. I have gene- 
rally had the meat rubbed with fine salt, when it is packed down. The meat 
should be perfectly cool before packing. 

J. Green’s Recrre.—Second Premium.—To every 1000 Ibs. of pork, take 
half a bushel and half a peck of salt, 3 lbs. of saltpetre, 3 lbs. of sugar, and 
2 quarts of molasses. Mix—rub the bacon with it well; keep on for three 
weeks in all; at the end of nine days take out the hams, and put those which 
are at the top at the bottom. 

R. Brooks, Jr.’s, Rectpe.—Third Premium.—One bushel of fine salt, half 
bushel ground alum salt, one and a half pounds to a thousand pounds of pork, 
let it lie in pickle four weeks, hang up and smoke with hickory wood until 
the rind becomes a dark brown. 

C. D. Sineturr’s Reciez.—Fourth Premium.—To 100 lbs. of green hams, 
take 8 lbs. G.A. salt, 2 lbs. brown sugar or molasses equivalent, 2 oz. saltpetre, 
2 oz. pearl ashes, 4 gallons water, dissolved well, skimming off the scum ris- 
ing on the surface. Pack the hams compactly in a tight vessel or cask, rubbing 
the fleshy part with fine salt. In a day or two pour the above pickle over the 
meat, taking care to keep it covered with pickle. In four to six weeks, accord- 
ing to the size and weight of the hams, (that is tosay, the longer period for 
heavy hams,) hang up tosmoke, lock up, smoking with hickory wood. I have 
put up hams for the last 12 or 15 years by the above recipe, with uniform 
success, equal at all times to the sample now presented. 
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Trees from the nursery may be sent to very long distances without deteri- 
oration in quality, by filling the cloths surrounding their roots with pulverized 
charcoal. Indeed, the whole plant may be imbedded in charcoal, and trans- 
ported to such distances as would be entirely improper without such treat- 
ment. We have sent, during April, raspberries, currants, and other plants, 
to St. Souis, Missouri, via New- Orleans, prepared in this way; we have no | 
doubt of their safe arrival. Cold-frame, cabbage plants, and others, may be 

sent in baskets, barrels, &ec., by dusting pulverized charcoal liberally among 
them. R. L. Pell, Esq., imported a few years since from Italy a large num- 
ber of trees. Half the number was packed in charcoal dust, and half packed 
as advised by the Italian nursery-man. On arrival here those packed in char- 
coal dust were in perfect order, while those put up in the ordinary way were 
dead. In sending grafts and scions, they may be surrounded by thin gutta 
percha, now made for the purpose. This article is as thin as writing paper, 
but being entirely impervious to water, is capable of retaining moisture for 
any length of time.-—TZhe Working Farmer. 





NEW BOOKS. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Annual of Scientific Discovery; or Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1852: 
Exhibiting the most important Discoveries and Improvements in Mechanics, Useful 
Arts, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Meteorology, Zoology, Botany, Mine- 
ralogy, Geology, Geography, Antiquities, &c.; together with a List of recent Scientific 
Publications; a Classified List of Patents ; Obituaries of eminent Scientific Men; 
Notes on the Progress of Science during the year 1851, &e., &c. Edited by Davin 
Wettis, A.M. 12mo, pp. 408. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 
1852. 


Having had the pleasure of reviewing with much favor and satisfaction the two 
previous volumes of this work, we are gratified to find the present replete with equal or 
even greater interest than its predecessors. As heretofore, the editor, in its preparation, 
has selected from the great mass of valuable and interesting facts of the preceding year 
a great variety of sar, pee deeply important to every inquiring mind, illustrating the 

rogress of natural and physical science in all their various departments. Each volume 
is a connecting link in the continuous chain of recorded events, forming a progressive 
series embracing as nearly as possible a complete scientific history from the time of its 
first commencement to the current date. Under the able and judicious management of 
its excellent editor, and in the hands of the present indefatigable publishers, it bids fair to 
rival older and more expensive publications, and become a text-book for the student in 
historical science. The “ Notes” by the editor relating to the progress of science in 1851 
contain a condensed and graphic account of the researches, discoveries, inventions, and 
progressive ee | of literature, science, and the useful arts during the past year, and 
embody in a brief space a widely comprehensive view of all these in their extensively 
varied departments. As a work of interest, information, and frequent reference, for the 
student, the naturalist, the inquirer after scientific truth in all its phases, or the inventive 
mechanic, artisan, and agriculturist, we can highly recommend the “ Year- Book of Facts” 
as an interesting, convenient, and valuable work. 





A Practical Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open Walls. With a 
Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of Planting and Managing the Roots of 
Grape Vines. By Crement Hoare. To which is added an Appendix, containing 
Remarks on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the United States. 18mo, pp. 210. 
New-York: C. M. Saxton, 152 Fulton street. 1852. 


The republication of this excellent work on the Vine, in an improved style, is both 
opportune and praiseworthy, inasmuch as no treatise on the subject is more full or better 
adapted to the general culture of the Grape in all respects than this. It is simply 
arranged, and the practical application of the methods recommended, easy. We know 
of no cheap treatise on the culture of the Grape that is better calculated to be of gene- 
ral utility, and can recommend “Hoare on the Vine” to all who are engaged in the 
culture of this delicious and healthy fruit. A few shillings expended for a work like 
this will often, if consulted, prove of incalculable value to its possessor. 





The Practical Model Caleulator ; for the Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturer 
of Engine Works, Naval Architect, Miner, and Millwright. By Ourver Byrne, Civil, 
Military, and Mechanical Engineer. 1 vol. 8vo, pp.592. Philadelphia: Henry Carey 
Baird, (successor to E. L. Carey.) 1852. 


This is one of the most useful and comprehensive works of the kind that has recently 
been published. It introduces full tables of Weights and Measures, Time, Notation, 
Numeration, and Arithmetical Problems; Extraction of Roots, Mensuration of Super- 
fices, Decimal Approximations, Tables of Circumferences, Squares, Cubes, and Areas of 
Circles; Reciprocals of Numbers, Mensuration of Solids, Timber, Spheres, &c.; Cuttings 
and Embankments; Tables of Squares, Cubes. and their Roots ; Rowers of Numbers ; 
Logarithms ; the Steam-Engine ; Strength of Materials; Hydraulics, Water- Wheels ; the 
Application of Logarithms; Trigonometry, Heights and Distances; Spherical Trigono- 
metry, Measurement of Angles; Weight, Specific Gravity, Mechanical Powers, Contin- 
uous Circular Motion; Velocity of Wheels; Pumps and Pumping-Engines; Cenitripetal 
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and Centrifugal Force; Naval Architecture; full Tables of Logarithms of Numbers, 
Logarithmic Sines, &c., &c. These are all fully and understandingly treated ; and a great 
variety of elaborate and comprehensive tables introduced and arranged in systematic 
order. The Steam-Engine in all its departments is treated at length, and with much 
ability ; and under the head of Specific Gravity, we have some of the most useful tables 
which have been published: For the mechanic, machinist, ship-builder, engineer, and 
manufacturer of engine work, the “ Model Calculator” will prove an invaluable compan- 
ion. 


The Indian Tribes of Guiana. By Rev. W. H. Brerr. 1 vol. 16mo, pp. 352. New- 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1852. 


This 1s one of the great variety of excellent works which the Brothers Carter are 
constantly presenting to the reading public. As its title purports, it is a well-written 
and somewhat graphic history of the Indian tribes of the north-eastern part of South 
America. It was origin:lly written at the request of the Rev. Ernest Hawkins, B.D., 
Secretary to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and very 
appropriately dedicated to him. The author having been the first of the Society’s mis- 
sionaries exclusively engaged in the work of the conversion of the Indians in that 
country, describes things that he has “ heard, seen, or experienced ;” together with such 
additional information as may give a general idea of the progress of the gospel in that 
part of the world. 

The Rev. author has described, with much interest to the reader, the appearance, 
habits, and customs of the Indians and other races of the country, and the nature of 
that portion of it which they inhabit; and the work contains many fine illustrations, 
exhibiting its productions and the scenery, costume, weapons, é&e., &c., of the natives. It 
is published in neat and beautiful style, and will form a very acceptable and interesting 
volume to the general reader. 


Hungary in 1851; with an Experience of the Austrian Police. By Onartes Lorine 
Brace. 12mo, pp.420 New-York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1852. 


To those who best know the author of this unpretending but interesting volume, 
nothing will be required from us to recommend the work. In his recent journey through 
Hungary, Mr. Brace had unusual advantages for observing thoroughly the condition and 
feelings of the Hungarian people. Mingling much in their social life, and closely famil- 
iarizing himself with their history, habits, and associations, his experiences, as detailed in 
the above volume, are the more valuable from the fact that he has given Hungary as it 
is in the mass, instead of a mere superficial glance over its surface. His feelings and 
sympathies are certainly with that heroic but unfortunate people; and we honor the 
kindly sentiments which he openly avows for a nation “practically educated for free- 
dom, passionately loving it, and ready to peril all to gain it.” 

The author gives facts rather than opinions; and his object appears to have been to 
subserve the cause of truth and justice rather than party, although we cannot suppose 
that a thirty days’ incarceration in an Austrian dungeon, on a mere trifling pretext, with 
other indignities by the minions of a despotic government, would be calculated to pro- 
duce feelings of the kindest nature towards that government or its subjects. It is a 
well-written, agreeable, and interesting book, affording instruction on almost every topic 
relating to the present condition of Hungary, and admirably adapted to the present 
general feeling of interest manifested by the public on this subject. It is neatly embel- 
lished with maps and engravings, illustrative of its contents. 


The Culture of the Grape, and Wine Making. By Rosert Bucnanan. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Directions for the Culture of the Strawberry. By N. Loneworru. 
12mo, pp. 142. Cincinnati: Moore & Anderson, 28 West Fourth street. New-York: 
C. M. Saxton, 152 Fulton street. 1852. 


The above is the title of a well-arranged and useful compilation by Mr. Buchanan, 
rincipally relating to the culture of the vine and wine making in the United States, 
th of them are subjects of much importance and increasing interest, and every publi- 
cation affording additional information in regard to the former is of particular value to the 
community. The brief remarks relating to the culture of the strawberry contained in 
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the appendix, place the subject in a familiar manner before the reader, and will perhaps 
give him some new light on the subject. 





Chambers’ Pocket Miscellany. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 


The public will be gratified to learn that Messrs. Gould & Lincoln have commenced 
a cheap issue of this popular work by the Messrs. Chambers, from the early sheets of the 
Edinburgh edition, in monthly parts or volumes of one hundred and eighty pages, at the 
low price of twenty cents per volume, each of which will be complete in itself. It will 
consist partly of amusing articles from the early quarto volumes of “Chaméers’ Edinburgh 
Journal,” a work now entirely out of print and unknown to most of the readers of the 
oye generation ; and partly of articles of a similar character for which space cannot 

found in the current numbers of that journal. This cheap, convenient, onl ectenaive 
series cannot fail to be decidedly popular with the reading public, and as a travelling 
attendant or literary compani-_n will be regarded as both valuable and entertaining. 





A Month at Constantinople. By Atsert Smrru. Illustrated with forty-five wood en- 
gravings. Being Parts IV. and V. of Bradbury & Guild’s American Miscellanies. 
New-York : Wm. C. Locke & Co., 185 Nassau street. 1852. 


This entertaining serica of “American Miscellanies” were noticed with much favor in 
our last number, and we are pleased to announce Parts IV. and V. in the above con- 
venient form, comprising an interesting and instructive volume of nearly two hundred 
12mo pages, neatly and appropriately embellished, and costing subscribers to this 
periodical only twenty-five cents. Fifty cents, in advance, will pay for four parts, or 
one dollar for eight parts of this work. 





The New-York City Directory, 1852-8. Compiled by Henry Witson. 673 pp., and 
Appendix. New-York: John F. Trow, 49 Ann street. 


We have received a copy of this new Directory from the publisher, and after a cursory 
examination are entirely satisfied with the amount of information which it contains and 
the manner in which it is executed. The typography is excellent. It is said to contain 
25,000 more names than any previous publication. It contains also a map of the city. 
The publisher certainly deserves encouragement. 





Fancies of a Whimsical Man. By the author of “ Musings of an Invalid.”. 16mo, pp. 
281. New-York: John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau street. 1852. 


This is truly a whimsical book, written in a free, off-hand style; occasionally a little 
disjointed and rough, but true to the feeling of a good-natured and slightly eccentric 
individual. The admirers of Hood’s inimitable productions will find much in the writer 
of the “Fancies” to laugh over. It is a sort of offset to the “ Musings of an Invalid,” 

-frecently issued by the same publisher, and promises to meet with the same general favor 
from the public. 


The American Veterinary Journal. G. H. Dapp, M.D., editor, Boston. 32 pages 
monthly. 


Dr. Dadd thoroughly understands his profession, is a good writer, and publishes, for 
one dollar a year, at least one of the best veterinary works, if not the best, in the coun- 
try. Every owner of a horse or cow should have this journal. A single paper may 
save the life of a valuable animal. 





NEW MUSIC. 


We are indebted to Messrs, Firth, Pond & Co., Franklin Square, this city, for the 
“Holy Dead,” trio, words translated from Klopstock by Prof. Longfellow, and the music 
by Faustina Hasse Hodges; also, “ Fading Flowers,” words by Clarence May, music by 

m. Mason; together with “Eulalia,” written by H. S. Cornwell, and composed by 
Stephen C. Foster; all in the publishers’ neat and elegant style. They cannot fail to be 
extensively sought after and universally admired. 
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Terat or AGricutturat Macuines.—The 
New-York State Agricultural Society have 
appointed an able committee, who are to 
meet in July next, (day not fixed,) for the 
purpose of testing the value of various agri- 
cultural implements. The trial is to be had 
on the farm of Horace D. Bennett, in Ge- 
neva. The machines for which premiums 
are offered are: grain reapers, mowing ma- 
chines, steam engines for farm purposes, 
gauged grain drills, horse powers, flax and 
hemp dressing machines, threshers, cultivat- 
ors, seed planters, and broad-cast sowers. 
The premiums range from diploma and $50 
to diploma and $5. This is a subject of great 
importance, and will no doubt bring together 
a large number of visitors. 





A Brivcr across THE SusqueHaNNa— 
We are pained and surprised to learn that 
this measure, so beneficial to the public, has 
been defeated in the Legislature of Mary- 
land, from some cause which it is impossible 
for us to understand. An effort was made 
to reconsider the vote, but it failed by a 
very small majority. We were in Balti- 
more at the time the news was announced, 
and heard some of the expressions of regret 
which escaped the lips of travellers and 
citizens at a result so unlooked for and so 
astounding. The Railroad Company has 
been true to the interests of the public, and 
had the Legislature of Maryland been 
equally careful to promote the welfare of 
the travelling community, a bridge would 
soon have spanned the Susquehanna river 
at Havre de Grace, as beautiful as it would 
be useful and substantial. Strange, passing 
strange, that a Legislature could any where 
be found that would throw a single obstacle 
in the way of a measure of such great 
public utility! The subject is now post- 

med for two years, by which time it is to 

e hoped the State of Maryland will have 
a Legislature of more enlarged views, and 
having a livelier regard to the interests of 
the public than the one whose labors have 
just been brought to a close. 





Wititows anp Wiiitow Baskets. — An 
article on this subject, recently published 
by our neighbors of the Farmer and Me- 
chanic, has excited some interest, and has 
been the occasion of earnest inquiry. Nor 
is this strange, while we annually import a 
million of tons of this identical article for 
various forms of manufacture. 

For the purpose of throwing a little more 
light on a subject on which we need light 
ourselves, we give the following description, 


substantially from Wood’s Botany, of several 


species used for manufactures of this kind, 
omitting those distinctive points which pass 
away with the flower, and would not per- 
haps be remembered; and we invite all 
skilled in this matter to inform us where 
these species are found in any considerable 
quantities, and whether they are now used 
fur manufacturing purposes. We respect- 
fully invite the a ond» author of the man- 
ual above named to give us any information 
he may have on this subject : 

1, Satix Vimrnatts.-—-The Jeaves of this 
species are narrow, lance-shaped, very long, 
sometimes nearly a foot, acuminate or 
pointed, silky canescent or soft downy be- 
neath. The aments (heads of flowers) ap- 
pear before the leaves. Its scales are 
roundish and very hairy. It grows in wet 
meadows, and on the margins of rivers, from 
ten to twelve feet in height. It is some- 
times called Basket Osier. 

2. Satrx Perriotaris.-— Leaves lance- 
shaped, serrate,(saw-toothed,) smooth, scales 
hairy and black; a small tree, with long, 
slender, smooth, purplish or yellowish-green, 
tough and elastic branches. 

8. Saurx Fuscata—Leaves broad-lance- 
shaped, acute, (sharp tapering point,) 
smooth, whitish beneath, and when young, 
downy. Aments of a leaden hue; scales 
obtuse, scarcely hairy within. It grows in 
pools and swamps, and on river banks, sel- 
dom exceeding three or four feet in height. 

4. Satrx Rierpa.— Leaves oblong, lance- 
shaped, acuminate, a little heart-shaped at 
base, rigid, smooth, coarsely toothed, leaf- 
stems hairy. Tree ten to fifteen feet high, 
in swamps. Branches green, red towards 
the end, the youngor ones downy. 

These are some of the kinds used in the 
arts. Perhaps there are others. At any 
rate, we should be glad to learn all there 
is to be known upon the subject, and invite 
our correspondents and friends to inform us 
where the trees grow, how much use is now 
made of them, the profits derived from the 
manufacture, dic., dic., de. 





Commerce.—The carriers of our produce 
to our neighbors across the Atlantic, our 
commercial friends, seem to occupy a good 
share of attention among foreigners at this 
time. Our readers are already familiar 
with the fame and success of our American 
clippers. A late London paper says that 
the old imperfect forms are gradually being 
dropped, and the mighty competition of the 
North American clippers, which are endeay- 
oring to monopolize the freights of the 
world, and to drive England out of the 
field even in her own colonies, has aroused 
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the whole dormant energy of the English 
character. A competition in navigation has 
ensued, such a3 the world never before wit- 
nessed, and all nations that take any inter- 
est in the matter must exert themselves to 
the utmost to bear themselves bravely in 
so mighty a struggle, where every mean 
are brought into play on all sides. 





CamomiLe.—Many acres of this plant are 
grown round Mitcham, England, for the 
sake of the blooms. The mode of culture 
is as follows:—The ground is manured and 
dug or ploughed, and then harrowed; old 
plants are lifted, divided into tufts, and 
planted in rows two feet apart, and one foot 
six inches in the row. The best time for 
the operation is November, as the plants 
have time fo make roots during the winter; 
by hoeing and attending to it the following 
spring, they soon cover the ground. The 
flowers are gathered in July and August. 
Camomile bitter is much esteemed as an 
excellent tonic. Clean land, the great dis- 
tance the plants are apart, and never allow- 
ing them to stand more than one year, form 
all that can be said respecting its cultiva- 
tion. The flowers are spread on canvas 
frames, and dried in houses prepared for the 
purpose, with flues running through them ; 
never in the sun—/J. Cuthill, Gardener's 
Chronicle. 

We do not see why this herb may not be 
cultivated with profit in this country, in- 
stead of depending almost entirely on im- 
portation for the supply of it. For this lati- 
tude, the middle of September would be the 
best time for planting, and in this climate, 
even in the shade, we think the blooms may 
be dried sufficiently without fire heat. Un- 
der any circumstances, no farmer’s garden 
ought to be without a small patch of it. 





Arptes—We find a paragraph in the 
Newburyport Herald, stating that in West 
Newbury, a small town of Massachusetts in 
population, though covering considerable 
surface of territory, (who are also engaged 
in the manufacture of combs,) there were 
raised and put up last year, of marketable 
apples, fourteen thousand and nine barrels, 
worth about $28,000. 

The Newburyport Railroad has trans- 
ported this spring 5,000 barrels of apples 
to Bradford, whence they were taken to 
Boston on the Boston and Maine Railroad. 
They were mostly taken in at the Byfield 
depot, and were probably the produce of 
West Newbury. 





Buake’s Parent Fine-proor Paint. — 
This paint after the lapse of time forms a 
sort of enamel, protecting whatever it covers 
from the weather, fire, and water. The 
jestice of its claims to public favor is ap- 
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parently established on a fair footing by its 
analysis. Dr. Chilton finds it to be com- 
posed as follows : 


Sand or silica, . - - 48.15 
Alumina, - - - - 21.00 
Oxide of iron, - - - 18.30 


Certain spurious paints were found to con- 
tain other ingredients, as the oxide of man- 
ganese, and less alumina, and are more 
liable to run or wash off. 





RapisHes.—Radishes require a warm or 
rather hot soil. The more sand there is in 
its composition, the finer will be the flavor 
of the roots, and the less likely will they 
be to suffer from insects and disease. It is 
not to be understood, however, that manure 
is unnecessary, unless the quality of the 
land is such as to insure a good growth 
without it. Warming and highly stimu- 
lating manures are preferable to such as 
are more cold and tardy in their action. 
The seed should be got in early, and no 
weeds allowed to grow in the beds, the sur- 
face of which it will be well to stir fre- 
quently in hot weather, in order that, by 
retaining the upper stratum finely pulver- 
ized, the soil may have the important bene- 
fit of a non-conductor to retain the heat of 
the fermented manure and of the soil be- 
neath and above the roots. 





Pustio Scuoots or Bostoy.—From the 
Report of the Superintendant, at the close of 
1851, we learn that 21,643 scholars have 
been taught, at the cost of $325,913.72. 
The original cost of all the “public school 
estates” has been $1,271,273.57. The whole 
cost of “tuition and incidental expenses” 
the last year has been $244,933.89, or 
$11.32 per scholar. The rate of increase 
of scholars for the last ten years has been 
74 per cent. Ths proportion of the entire 
tax which was expended for schools is 25.7 
per cent. 





Boston, Norwica, anp New- Yorx Line. 
—We have usually travelled upon other 
routes, in our visits to the City of Notions, 
but we have recently had experience of the 
facilities furnished by this line. Tosay that 
the boats are good, officers, conductors, c&c., 
attentive and obliging, and the route very 
pleasant, is really to say no more than the 
strictest truth requires. It is one of the 
routes between this city and the East. 





Fertitizers. — Refuse leather, cut into 
small pieces, and, after being strewn over 
the ground, ploughed in, is very nutritive 
to plants. Its decomposition is so gradual, 
that its effects will continue for several 
years. It may be used at the rate of 20 or 
30 bushels per acre. It is particularly ser- 
vieeable on gravelly or sandy soils, 
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Porators aND Tomators.-—It is not so 
generally known as it deserves to be that 
the tomato, when grown among corn, is far 
superior in flavor te those produced in the 
common way. They must, of course, have 
a fair chance of room to grow, and net be 
too much crowded by the corn. Those who 
can appreciate the good qualities of this 
vegetable when in perfection, will find this 
mode of growing them to secure ali they 
can ask; at least such has been my ex- 
perience. 

It has been maintained by some respect- 
able experimenters, that potatoes planted 
among corn are not so liable to rot; and 
this opinion has been confirmed by a suffi- 
cient number of trials to render it worthy 
of attention—- Working Farmer. 

A RemarkaB_e Cow.—The report of the 
committee on cows to the Windsor county 
(Vt.) Agricultural Society, gives the follow- 
ing facts relative to a cow belonging to 
John L. Lovering, of Hartford in that county. 
She is ten years old, and has been subjected 
to repeated trials in different years, as to 
the quantity of milk and butter yielded. 
During ten days early in the past summer, 
she gave 516 lbs. of milk, ranging from 51 
to 53 lbs. per day. The milk of the last 
four days was made into butter, and, after 
thorough working, weighed 10 Ibs. 5 oz., or 
18 lbs. per week. This experiment was 
very carefully made by a disinterested per- 
son, under the special direction of the com- 
mittee. Similar oe were made in 
previous years, with very nearly the same 
results. The owner states that this cow 
has no pedigree, but he intends that her 
descendants shall have, some of which are 
young animals of great promise. 





Mystery or rHe American Lases.—Lake 
Erie is only 60 or 70 feet deep, but the 
bottom of Lake Ontario, which is 452 feet 
deep, is 230 feet below the tide-level of the 
ocean, or as low as most parts of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; and the bottoms of Lakes 
Huron, Michigan, and Superior, although 
their surface is so much higher, are all, from 
their vast depth, on a level with the bottom 
of Lake Ontario. Now, as the discharge 
through the river Detroit, after allowing for 
the full probable portion carried off by evap- 
oration, does not appear by any means equal 
to the quantity of water which the three 
upper great lakes receive, it has been con- 
jectured that a subterranean river may run 
from Lake Superior to Huron, and from 
Huron to Lake Ontario. This conjecture is 
by no means improbable, and accounts for 
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the singular fact, that salmon and herring 
are caught in al) the lakes communicating 
with the St. Lawrence, but in no others. As 
the Falls of Niagara must have always ex- 
isted, it would puzzle the naturalists to say 
how these fish got into the upper lakes 
without some such subterranean river ; 
moreover, any periodical obstruction of this 
river would furnish a not improbable solu- 
tion of the mysterious flux and reflux of 
the lakes.— Welland Advocate, (C. W.) 





Looxine-Guasses For Birps.—A corre- 
spondent of the Gardener's Chronicle says: 
“The following plan is perfectly efficacious 
for scaring birds from fruit and other pro- 
duce. One of my servants having by chance 
broken a looking-glass, it occurred to me 
that the broken pieces, suspended by a 
string, so as to turn freely in every direc- 
tion, would give the appearance of some- 
thing moving about, which would alarm the 
birds. I accordingly tried the plan, and 
found that no bird, not even the most fool- 
hardy of them, dare come near. They had 
attacked my peas ; on suspending a few bits 
of the looking-glass among them, the ma- 
rauders left the place. The tomtits attacked 
my seckle pears, to which they seemed very 

artial. <A bit of looking-glass suspended 
in front of the tree put a stop to the mis- 
chief. My grapes were then much dam- 
aged before they were ripe by thrushes and 
starlings; a piece of looking-glass drove 
these away, and not a grape was touched 
afterwards. I had before tried many plans, 
but never found any so effectual as the 
above.” 





Pouttry.—A correspondent of the Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman makes the following 
statement in regard to the profits of poultry: 
“T made a trial of mine the past year, end- 
ing March 1, 1852. I commenced with 15 
hens and a protector. I raised 265 chickens, 
which I sent to Boston market, excepting 
30 of the pullets which I kept through the 
winter. My Sen laid, from the first of 
March to the first of October, 804 eggs; 
from October to the first of March, 1,284, 
Total, 2,088. 


Whole amount sold from hens,.......... $142 37 
SIE CET DOlaad 60 00:66: 0506 060¢,0666 00 18 75 
One cond Of MAMUTC,.. 000 cccccccecccccs 4 00 

$165 12 
Cost of keeping,.. .. 2.0. ccccccecsccccces 93 61 


Net @@lty. ccc cccccccccccccccscccccecces Gl Sl 


“ My hens are a cross of the Cochin China 
and our native breed. I will give you my 
method of keeping. I feed my hens once 
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a day with dough made from corn and cob- 
wo mixed with boiling hot water, and 
once a day I give them vats. I give them 
some kind of animal food three or four times 
a week. Also keep something constantly 
before them for making the shell” 





Improvep Horse Coriar.— Mr. P. F. 
Hicks, of Bristol, Ontario county, N. Y., has 
taken measures to secure a patent for an 
improvement in breast collars for horses, 
which consists in making the collar of such 
a form that the shoulder blades of the ani- 
mal are allowed free and expanded action 
when going fast or drawing heavy loads. 
The collar is an elastic one, with the lower 

art forming a loop, and the upper ends 
vent over at right angles with the sides of 
the bow. It is well known that the com- 
mon stuffed collar has a kind of choking 
effect when a horse is drawing a heavy draft, 
and for this reason many have preferred the 
Dutch harness, which had no collar. This 
collar obviates that evil, and presents all the 
advantages of a stuffed one. — Scientific 
American, wen 

Curr For Porson——Samuel Gardner, a 
correspondent of the Massachusetts Plough- 
man, writes as follows: “ I saw a statement 
in your paper last spring, recommending 
spirits turpentine for the cure of poison. 
No doubt this may be very good. I poison 
easily by ivy or mercury. I take potato 
leaves, rub them in the hand to start the 
juice, and apply them to the itching part. 
The raw potato scraped I have used with 
success, when slightly affected, in the fall. 
I was informed that the potato leaf cured 
a person who had tried, he said, almost 
every thing.” 





Inpustry oF Boston.— Within the limits 
of the city, in 1850, were 8 distilleries, 3 
breweries, 1726 warehouses and stores, 4 
rope-walks, 3 steam grist-mills, 4 steam saw- 
mills, 2 steam fluur-mills, 28 iron-works, 
furnaces, and machine-shops, 13 oil- factories 
5 glase-factories. There were also 4398 
horses. _ 

The entire valuation of the city was 
$213,310,067. 


Lice on Fow1s.— These nuisances may 
be kept away by washing the poultry house 
with a strong solution of red cedar boughs. 
So says the authority above named. The 
same journal also contains the following : 





Way Smoxtne Preserves Meat.—-Hams 
are preserved by smoking them over a wood 
fire, because wood smoke emits a quantity 
of creosote, which is a great preservative of 
meat and all animal substances. Creosote 
is an extract from the oil of tar, and derives 


its name from this peculiar quality. It is 
formed of two Greek words, kreas, flesh, 
soto, I save-—Ger. Telegraph. 





A Dreperne Macutye is in use at the 
Washington Navy Yard, which is operated 
by two men, and can bring up, from a depth 
of thirty feet, one cubic yard per minute, 
which is discharged into a scow alongside. 





Toxkeer Bugs From Vins, a spoiled elam, 
the cleanings of a wool-carding machine, or 
a lock of wool soaked in fresh oil, placed 
near the root of the vine, will be sufficient. 





Recipes ror THE Season.—We publish 
below a few excellent recipes adapted to the 
season, taken mostly from Mon, Soyer’s new 
work, The Modern Housewife. 





Asparacus.—Take a bundle and lightly 
scrape the white part, beginning from the 
head down, and throw them when done into 
cold water, then tie them up in bundles of 
twenty-five each, if an ordinary size; if 
very large, half that number, keeping the 
heads together, and putting those of the 
same length in the same bundle ; throw the 
bundles into boiling water, add a little salt, 
and boil briskly fifteen minutes, or till 
tender; have a layer of dry toast on your 
plate, lay the bundles on with the heads at 
the centre, and carefully cut the strings; 
let the longest bundles form the lowest 
layer, thus dressing it in the form of a 
pyramid. Serve very hot, with cream or 
butter sauce poured over it, 





Ravsars Piz.—Strip the skin off the 
tender stalks of rhubarb, and slice them 
thin. Put it in te plates lined with pie 
crust, with a thick layer of sugar to each 
layer of rhubarb. A little grated lemon 
peel may be added. Place over the top a 
thick crust ; press it tight round the edge of 
the plate, and perforate it with a fork, that 
the crust may not burst while baking, and 
let the juice of the pie escape. Bake about 
one hour in a slow oven. Rhubarb pie must 
not be quick baked. Some stew rhubarb 
before making it into pies, but it is best 
without stewing. 


Baxep Eees wita Asparacus. — Cut 
twenty heads of asparagus into small pieces, 
boil them fifteen minutes, put them into a 
stew-pan with half an ounce of butter, set 
them on the fire for three minutes, season 
with a little pepper, salt, and sugar; when 
done, put them in the dish you wish to serve 
them in, break six eggs carefully over, 
sprinkle salt and pepper over, and put the 
dish in the oven till the egys are set. 
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ApBRrevIATION of the reduction of decimals,17. 

Abrasion, limits of, 301. 

Absolute resistances, 288. 

Absolute strength of cylindrical columns, 274. 

Accelerated motion, 386. 

Accelerated motion of wheel and axle, 419, 

Acceleration, 415. 

Acceleration and mass, 422. 

Actual and nominal horse power, 240. 

Addition of decimals, 22. 

Addition of fractions, 20. 

Adhesion, 297. 

Air, expansion of, by heat, 173. 

Air that passes through the fire for each horse 
power of the engine, 210. 

Air, water, and mercury, 355. 

Air-pump, 254, 

Air-pump, diameter of, eye of air-pump cross 
head, 145. 

Air-pump machinery, dimensions of several 
parts of, 144. 

Air-pump strap at and below cutter, 147. 

Air-pump studs, 144, 

Ale and beer measure, 8. 

Algebra and arithmetic, characters used in, 12. 

Algebraic quantities, 134, 

Alloys, strength of, 287. 

Ambiguous cases in spherical trigonometry, 
381. 

Amount of effective power produced by steam, 
266. 

Anchor rings, 90. 

Angle iron, 91, 408, 409, 410. 

Angles of windmill sails, 445. 

Angles, measurement of, by compasses only, 
382. 

Angular magnitudes, 359. 

Angular magnitudes, how measured, 373. 

Angular velocity, 412. 

Apothecaries’ weight, 6. 

Apparent motion of the stars, 353. 

Application of logarithms, 334. 

Approximating rule to find the area of a seg- 
ment of a circle, 67. 

Approximations for facilitating calculations, 
55. 

Are of a circle, to find, 49. 

Arc of one minute, to find the length of, 361. 

Are, the length of which is equal to the ra- 
dius, 357. 

Architecture, naval, 453. 

Ares, circular, to find the lengths of, 68. 

Area of segment and sector of a circle, 51. 

Area of steam passages, 220. 

Areas of circles, 57. 

Areas of segments and zones of circles, 64, 
65, 66, 67. 

Arithmetic, 10. 

Arithmetical progression, to find the square 
root of numbers in, 126. 


Arithmetical solution of plane triangles, 366. 
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Arithmetical proportion and progression, 35 
to 38. 

Ascent of smoke and heated air in chimneys, 
208. 

Atmospheres, elastic force of steam in, 195, 
196. 

Atmospheric air, weight of, 356. 

Average specific gravity of timber, 396. 

Avoirdupois weight, 6. 

Axle and wheel, 417. 

Axle of locomotive engine, 168, 169. 

Axle-ends or gudgeons, 301, 

Axles, friction of, 298, 300. 


Batts of cast iron, 407. 

Bands, ropes, &c., 267. 

Bar iron, 400. 

Beam, 151. 

Beam, the strongest, 276. 

Bearings of water wheels, 285. 

Bearings or journals for shafts of various 
diameters, 287. 

Beaters of threshing machine, 445. 

Before and behind the piston, 232. 

Blast pipe, 171. 

Blistered steel, 281. 

Blocks, cords, ropes, sheives, 428. 

Bodies, cohesive power of, 175. 

Bodies moving in fluids, 324. 

Boiler, 171. 

Boiler plate, experiments on, at high tempe- 
ratures, 220. 

Boiler plates, 403. 

Boilers, 256 and 257. 

Boilers of copper and iron, diminution of 
the strength of, 219. 

Boilers, properties of, 215. 

Boilers, strength of, 218. 

Bolts and nuts, 406. 

Bolts, screw and rivet, 220. 

Boring iron, 445. 

Bossut and Michelloti, experiments on the 
discharge of water, 319. 

Boyle of Cork, 200. 

Bramah’s press, 427. 

Branch steam-pipe, 148. 

Brass, copper, iron, properties of, 280. 

Brass, round and square, 408. 

Breast wheels, 328. 

Breast and overshot wheels, maximum ve- 
locity of, 443. 

Buckets and shrouding of water wheels, 446. 

Building, to support with cast iron columns, 
293. 


Bushel, 5. 

Butt for air-pump, 146. 

Butt, thickness and breadth of, 143. 

Butt, to find the breadth of, 141. 

Byrne’s logarithmic discovery, 340. 

Byrne’s theory of the strength of materials, , 
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CALcrLaTion in the art of ship-building, 453 
to 500. 
Canvas of vessels, 488, 500. 
Carriages, motion of, on inclined planes, 429. 
Carriages travelling on ordinary roads, 307. 
Carrier or intermediate wheels, 434. 
Carts on ordinary roads, 311. 
Cases in plane trigonometry, 363. 
Cast iron, 174. 
Cast iron pipes, 404. 
Centre of effort of sails, 483, 490. 
Centre of gravity, 175. 
Centre of gravity of displacement of a ship, 
456, 457, 458. 
Centre of gyration, 180. 
Centre of oscillation, 187. 
Centres of bodies, 386. 
Centres of gravity, gyration, percussion os- 
cillation, 391. 
Centripetal and centrifugal forces, 178, 450. 
Chain bridge, 412. 
Chimney, 171, 208, 257. 
Chimney, size of, 212. 
Chimney, to what height it may be carried 
with safety, 212. 
Circle, calculations respecting, 48, 49, 50, 53. 
Circle of gyration in water wheels, 444, 
Circles, 57 to 61. 
Circles, areas of, 57 to 63. 
Circular arcs, 68. 
Circular motion, 422. 
Circular parts of spherical triangles, 375. 
Circumference of a circle to radius 1, 361. 
Circumferences of circles, 57. 
Cloth measure, 7. 
Coefficient of efflux, 314. 
Coefficients of friction, 299. 
Cohesive strength of bodies, how to find, 281. 
Collision of railway trains, 452. 
Columns, comparative strength of, 294, 
Combinations of algebraic quantities, 134. 
Common fractions, 15. 
Common materials, 280. 
Complementary and supplementary arcs, 374. 
Compound proportion, 14, 
Condenser, 226. 
Condensing water, 223. 
Conduit pipes, discharge by, 322. 
Cone, 82. 
Conical pendulum, 185 to 187. 
Connecting rod, 140, 141, 253. 
Continuous circular motion, 432. 
Contraction by efflux, 316. 
Contraction of the fluid vein, 313. 
Contractions in the calculation of loga- 
rithms, 348. 
Copper boilers, 219. 
Copper, iron, and lead, 405, 
Cosine, to find, 361. 
Cosines, contangents, &c., for every degree 
and minute in the quadrant, 540 to 576. 
Cosines, natural, 411. 
Cover on the exhausting side of the valve, 
in parts of the length of stroke, 231. 
Cover on the steam side, 226. 
Crane, 427. 
Crane, sustaining weight of, 285, 
Crank at paddle centre, 135. 
Crank axle, diameter of the outside bearings 
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Crank axle of locomotive, 169. 

Crank pin, 170, 252. 

Crank pin journal, 252. 

Crank pin journal, to find the diameter of, 139. 

Crank pin journal, to find the length of, 139. 

Cross head, 252. 

Cross head, to find the breadth of eye of, 159. 

Cross head, to find the depth of eye of, 139. 

Cross multiplication, 27. 

Cross tail, 253. 

Cube, 79. 

Cube and cube roots of numbers, 100 to 116. 

Cube root of numbers containing decimals, 
128. 

Cube root, to extract, 32. 

Cubes, 397 to 400. 

Cubes, to extend the table of, 128. 

Curve, to find the length of, by construction,72. 

Curves, to find the areas of, 453, 

Cuttings and embankments, 97. 

Cylinder side rods at ends, to find the diame- 
ter of, 143. 

Cylinders, 80, 397 to 400. 

Cylinders of cast iron, 404. 


Dams inclined to the horizon, 316. 

Decimal approximations for facilitating cal- 
culations, 55. 

Decimal equivalents, 56. 

Decimal fractions, 22. 

Decimal fractions, table of, 73. 

Decimals, addition of, 22. 

Decimals, division of, 24. 

Decimals, multiplication of, 23. 

Decimals, reduction of, 25, 26. 

Decimals, rule of three in, 27. 

Decimals, subtraction of, 23. 

Deflection of beams, 295. 

Deflection of rectangular beams, 294. 

Depth of web at the centre of main beam, 150. 

Destructive effects produced by carriages on 

roads, 311. 

Devlin’s oil, 297. 

Diagram of a curve of sectional areas, 460. 

Diagram of indicator, 265. 

Diameter of cylinder, 251. 

Diameter of main centre journal, 143, 

Diameter of plain part of crank axle, 169. 

Diameter of the outside bearings of the crank 

axle, 168. 

Diameters of wheels at their pitch circle to 

contain a required number of teeth, 436. 

Dimensions of the several parts of furnaces 

and boilers, 254. 

Direct method to calculate the logarithm of 

any number, 346, 

Direct strain, 278. 

Discharge by compound tubes, 321. 

Discharge by different apertures from differ- 

ent heads of water, 318. 

Discharge of water, 446. 

Discharges from orifices, 426. 

Displacement of a ship when treated as a 

floating body, 455. 

Displacement of ships, by vertical and hori- 

zontal sections, 460, 500. 

Distance of the piston from the end of its 

stroke, when the exhausting port is shut 

and when it is open, 231. 





of, 168. 


Distances, how to measure, 369. 
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Division by logarithms, 336. 

Dodecaedron, 89. 

Double acting engines, rods of, 250. 

Double position, 44. 

Double table of ordinates, 457. 

Drainage of water through pipes, 325. 

Dr. Dalton, and his countryman, Dr. Young, 
of Dublin, 

Drums, 422. 

Drums in continuous circular motion, 432. 

Dry or corn measure, 8. 

Duodecimals, 27. 

Dutch sails of windmills, 333. 

D. valves, 233. 


Dynamometer, used to measure force, 269. 


Epvetion ports, 171. 

Effective discharge of water, 314. 

Effective heating surface of flue boilers, 256. 

Effects of carriages on ordinary roads, 311. 

Elastic force of steam, 188. 

Elastic fluids, 205. 

Elliptie arcs, 69, 70, 71, 72. 

Embankments and cuttings, 9 

Endless screw, 431. 

Engineering and mechanical materials, 386. 

Engine, motion of steam in, 206. 

Engine tender tank, 92. 

Enlargements of pipes, interruption of dis- 
charge by, 321. 

Evolution, 29. 

Evolution by logarithms, 339. 

Eye, diameter of, 251. 

Eye of crank, 136. 

Eye of crank, to find the length and breadth 
of large and small, 142. 

Eye of round end of studs of lever, 143. 

Examples on the velocity of wheels, drums, 
and pulleys, 438. 

Exhaust port, 230. 

Expanded steam, 236. 

Expansion, 237. 

Expansion, economical effect of, 216. 

Experiments on the strength and other pro- 
perties of cast iron, 174. 

Explanation of characters, 12. 

Extended theory of angular magnitude, 374. 

Exterior diameter of large eye, 252. 

Extraction of roots by logarithms, 339. 
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Fat of water, 444. 

Feed pipe, 150. 

Feed water, 222. 

Felloes of wheels, 309. 
Fellowship, or partnership, 41. 
Fire-grate, 171, 214. 

Fitzgerald, 264, 269. 

Flange, 91. 

Flat bar iron, 407. 

Flat iron, 400. 

Flexure by vertical pressure, 292. 
Flexure of revolving shafts, pillars, &c., 296. 
Flues, 256. 

Flues, fires, and boilers, 217. 
Fluids, the motion of elastic, 205. 
Fluids, to find the specific gravity of, 392. 
Fluids, the pressure of, 448. 

Fluid vein, contraction of, 313. 
Foot-valve passage, 149. 

Force, 267. 

Force, loss of, in steam pipes, 221. 
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| Force of steam, 188. 

| Forces, centrifugal and centripetal, 178, 450. 

Fore and after bodies of immersion, 456, 460. 

Form, the strongest, 275. 

Formulas for the strength of various parts 
of marine engines, 251. 

Formulas to find the three angles of a sphe- 
rical triangle when the three sides are 
given, 385. 

| Formula, very useful, 271. 

Fourth and fifth power of numbers, 129. 

Fractions, common, 15. 

Fractions, reduction of, 16, 17, 18, 19. 

Fractions, addition of, 20. 

Fractions, subtraction of, 21. 

Fractions, multiplication of, 21. 

Fractions, division of, 21. 

Fractions, the rule of three in, 21. 

Fractions, decimal, 22. 

Fractions, table of, 73. 

Fractions, addition contracted, 78. 

Fracture, 292. 

Franklin Institute, 172, 219. 

French litre, 355. 

French measures, 5, 6. 

French metre, 347. 

Friction, 238. 

Friction, coefficents of, 300. 

Friction of fluids, 325. 

Friction of rest and of motion, 267. 

Friction of steam engines of different modi- 
fications, 302. 

Friction of water against the sides of pipes,321. 

Friction of water-wheels, windmills, &c., 267. 

Friction, or resistance to motion, in bodies 
rolling or rubbing on each other, 297. 

Friction, laws of, 298. 

Frustums, 83. 

Frustum of spheroid, 87. 

Furnace, 256. 

Furnace room, 213. 


GALLON, 5. 

Gases, 394. 

Geering, 422. 

General and universal expression, 376. 

General observations on the steam engine,259. 

General trigonometrical solutions, 365, 369. 

Geometrical construction, 362. 

Geometrical construction of the proportion 
of the radius of a wheel to its pitch, 440. 

Geometrical proportion and progression, 338. 

Gibs and cutter, 140, 253. 

Gibs and cutter through air pump cross-head, 
146, 147. 

Gibs and cutter through cross-tail and 
through byptt, 141. 

Gibs and cutter, to find the thickness and 
breadth of, 143. 

Girder, 275. 

Girth, the mean in measuring, 94. 

Glenie, the mathematician, 287. 

Globe, 85. 

Grate surface, 255. 

Gravity, centre of, 175, 386. 

Gravity, specific, 391. 

Gravity, weight, mass, 386. 

Gudgeons, 420. 

Gyration, centre of, 180, 390. 

Gyration, the centre of different figures and 
bodies, 181. 
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Heaps of water, 318, 
Heating surface, 256. 
Heating surface of boilers, 215. 

Heights and discharges of water, 319. 

Heights and distances, 359. 

Height of chimneys, 210. 

Height of metacentre, 470, 483. 

Hewn and sawed timber, 95. 

Hexagon, heptagon, 48. 

High pressure and condensing engines, 234. 

Hollow shafts, to find the strength of, 284. 

Horizontal distance of centre of radius bar, 
246, 247. 

Horse power, 240. 

Horse power of an engine, dimensions made 
to depend upon the nominal horse power 
of an engine, 147. 

Horse power of pumping engines, 447. 

Horse power, tables of, 243, 244. 

Hot blast, 174. 

Hot liquor pumps, 446. 

Hydraulic pressure working machinery, 330. 

Hydraulics, 267, 312. 

Hydrogen, weight of, 356. 

Hydrostatic press, 448. 

Hyperboloid, 88. 

Hyperbolic logarithms, 130 to 133. 

Hyperbolic logarithms, how to calculate, 353. 

Hypothenuse of a spherical triangle, to find, 
378. 

Hypothenuse, 47. 


IcosaEDRON, 89. 

Immersed portions of a ship, to calculate, 
456. 

Immersion and emersion, 493. 

Impact, 449. 

Impinging of elastic and inelastic bodies, 
452. 

Inaccessible distances, 372. 

Inches in a solid foot, 96. 

Inclined plane, 428, 429, 430. 

Inclination of the traces of ordinary car- 
riages, 311. 

Inclinations, discharge of a 6-inch pipe at 
several, 326. 

Increase of efficiency arising from working 
steam expansively, 262. 

Index of logarithms, 334. 

Indicator, 264, 265. 

Indicator, the amount of the effective power 
of steam by, 266. 

Induction ports, 171. 

Inelastic bodies, 449. 

Influence of pressure, velocity, width of fel- 
loes, and diameter of wheels, 309. 

Initial plane, 456, 480, 500. 

Initial velocity with a free descent, 388. 

Injection pipe, 150. 

Inside discharging turbine, 330. 

Integer, 10. 

Integers, to find the square root of, 125. 

Interest, simple, 42. 

Interest, compound, 43. 

Involution, 28. 

Involution, or the raising of powers by loga- 
rithms, 338. ' 

Irregular polygons, 54, 

Iron, forged and wrought, 272. 

Iron plates, 403. 

Iron, properties of, 175. 
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Tron, strength of, 173. 
Iron, taper and parallel, angle and T, rail- 
way and sash, 408, 411. 


JET, specific gravity of, 394. 

Journal of cross-head, to find diameter of,139. 

Journal of cross-head, to find the length 
of, 139. 

Journal, the mean centre, to find the diameter 
of, 143. 

Journal, strain of, 252. 

Journals for air-pump cross-head, 145. 

Journals for shafts of various diameters, 287. 

Julian year, 357. 

Juste Byrge, the inventor of logarithms, 133. 


Kane, Fitzgerald, 269. 

Keel and keelson, 433 to 500. 
Kilometre, 5. 

Kilogramme, 6. 

Knots, nodes, &c., 412. 


LATHE spindle wheel, 435. 

Laying off of angles by compasses only, 384. 

Leg of a spherical triangle, to find, 377. 

Length of crank pin of locomotive, 170. 

Length of paddle-shaft journal, 138. 

Length of stroke, 227, 251. 

Lengths that may be given to stroke of the 
valve, 229. 

Lengths of circular ares, 68. 

Lever, 426. 

Light displacement, 459. 

Line of direction, 390. 

Link next the radius bar, 242. 

Living forces, or the principle of vis viva,270. 

Load immersion, 456, 457. 

Load-water line, 456, 470. 

Locomotive engine, parts of the cylinder, 171. 

Locomotive engine, diameter of the outside 
bearings for, 163. 

Locomotive engine, dimensions of several 
moving parts, 171. 

Locomotive engine, dimensions of several 
pipes, 171. 

Locomotive engine, parts of the boiler, 171. 

Locomotive engine, tender tank, 92. 

Locomotive and other engines, 233. 

Logarithmic calculations, 376. 

Logarithmic calculations of the force of 
steam, 190 to 193. 

Logarithmic sines, tangents, and secants for 
every minute in the quadrant, 540, 576. 
Logarithms applied to angular magnitudes, 

359. 

Logarithms, hyperbolic, 130. 

Logarithms of the natural numbers from 1 
to 100000 by the help of differences, 503 
to 540. 

Logarithms, the application of, 334. 

Long measure, 7. ‘ 

Longitudinal distance of the centre of gravity 

of displacement, 470, 500. 

Loss of force by the decrease of temperature 

in the steam pipes, 221. 

Low pressure engines, 243. 

Lunes, 54. 


Macurnery, elements of, 425. 
Machinery worked by hydraulic pressure, 
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Major and minor diameters of cross-head, | 
253. 

Main beam at centre, 249. 

Malleable iron, 396. 

Marble, 288. 

Marine boilers, 217. 

Mass, 267. 

Mass, gravity, and weight, 386. 


Mass of a body, to find, when the weight is | 


given, 389. 

Materials employed in the construction of 
machines, 267. 

Materials, their properties, torsion, deflexion, 
&e., 267. 

Maximum accelerating force, 421. 

Maximum velocity and power of water 
wheels, 443. 

Measures and weights, 5. 

Measurement of angular magnitudes, 374. 

Measurement of angles by compasses only, 
382. 

Mechanical effect, 417. 

Mechanical powers, 422. 

Mechanical power of steam, 261. 

Mensuration of solids, 79. 

Mensuration of timber, 93. 

Mensuratien of superficies, 45. 

Mercury, density of, 350. 

Mercury, to calculate the force of steam in 
inches of, 201. 

Method to calculate the logarithm of any 
given number, 340. 

Metacentre, 453, 466, 483. 

Metre, 5 

Midship, or greatest transverse section, 460, 
488. 

Millboard, 405. 

Millstones, 445. 

Millstones, strength of, 451. 

Modulus of elasticity, 278. 

Modulus of logarithms, 343. 

Modulus of torsion and of rupture, 279. 

Moment of inertia, 412. 

Motion of elastic fluids, 205. 

Motion of steam in an engine, 206. 

Multiplication of decimals, 23. 

Multiplication of fractions, 21. 

Multiplication by logarithms, 335. 

Musical proportion, 40. 


NATURAL sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants, and cosecants, to every degree of 
the quadrant, 411. 

Naval architecture, 453. 

New method of multiplication, 342. 

Nitrogen, weight of, 356. 

Nominal horse power, tables of, for high and 
low pressure engines, 243, 244. 

Notation and numeration, 10. 

Noiation, trigonometrical, 359. 

Number corresponding to a given logarithm, 
351. 

Number of teeth, or the pitch of small 
wheels, 435. 

Numbers, fourth and fifth powers of, 129. 

Numbers, logarithms of, 540, 756. 

Numbers, reciprocals of, 73 to 78. 

Numbers, squares, cubes, &c., of, 100 to 116. 

Numeral solution of the several cases of 
trigonometry, 361. 

Nuts and bolts, 406. 


Oak, Dantzic, 280. 
| Obelisk, to find the height of, 371. 
| Oblique triangles, 368. 
| Observatory at Paris g = 9°80896 metres,346. 
| O’Byrne’s turbine tables, 331. 
| Octagon, 48. 
| Octaedron, 89. 
O’Neill’s experiments, 447. 
O’Neill’s rules employed in the art of ship- 
building, 454. 

| Opium, specific gravity of, 394. 
| Orders of lever, 426. 
Ordinates employed in the art of ship-build- 

ing, 455, 456, 458, 500. 

Orifices and tubes, discharge of water by, 312. 
Orifices, rectangular, 314. 
Oscillation, centre of, 187, 391. 
Outside bearings of crank axle, 168. 
Outside discharging turbines, 331. 
Overshot wheels, 329. 
Overshot wheels, maximum velocity of, 443. 
Ox-hide, 299. 
Oxygen, 214, 356. 


Pappie-shaft journal, 137, 251. 

Paraboloid, 88. 

Parabolic conoid, 88. 

Parallel angle iron, 409. 

Parallel motion, 242 to 246. 

Parallelogram of forces, 422. 

Parallelopipedon, 80, 

Partnership, 41. 

Partial contraction of the fluid vein, 316. 

Passages, area of steam, 220. 

Péclet’s expression for the velocity of smoke 
in chimneys, 213. 

Pendulums, 183, 391. 

Pendulum, conical, 184, 

Pendulums, vibrating seconds at the level of 
the sea in various latitudes, 393. 

Percussion, centre of, 391. 

Periodic time, 179. 

Permanent weight supported by beams, 284. 

Permutations and combinations, 44. 

Pillars, strength of, 293. 

Pinions and wheels in continuous circular 
motion, 432. 

Pipes, disc ge and drainage of water 
through, 321, 322, 325. 

Pipes of cast iron, 395. 

Pipes for marine engines, 149. 

Piston, 251. 

Piston of steam engine, 414. 

Piston rod, 140, 171, 253. 

Piston rod of air-pump, 146. 

Pitch circle, 436. 

Pitch of teeth, 441. 

Pitch of wheels, 435, 439. 

Plane triangles, solution of, 364, 365. 

Plane trigonometry, 359. 

Planks, deals, 94. 

Pelygons, 47, 48. 

Polygons, irregular, 54. 

Port, upper and lower, 229. 

Position, double, 44. 

Position, single, 43. 

Pound, 5. 

Power, actual and nominal, 241. 

Power and properties of steam, 261. 

Power that a cast-iron wheel is capable of 
transmitting, 442. 
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Power of shafts, 294. 

Practical application of the mechanical 
powers, 420. 

Practical limit to expansion, 261. 

Practical observations on steam engines, 260. 

Principle of virtual velocities, 423. 

Prism, 80, 

Prismoid, 85. 

Properties of bodies, 401. 

Proportional dimensions of nuts and bolts, | 
406. 

Proportion, 14. 

Proportion, musical, 46. 

Proportion and progression, arithmetical, 
to 38. 

Proportion and progression, geometrical, 
to 40. 

Proportion, or the rule of three by loga- 
rithms, 338. 

Proportion of wheels for screw-cutting, 433. 

Proportions of boilers, grates, &c., 213. 

Proportions of the lengths of circular ares, 68. | 

Proportions of undershot wheels, 328. 

Pulleys, 422, 427. 

Pump and pumping engines, 446. 

Pumping engines, 422. 

Pyramid, 82. 

Pyrometer, 63. 
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QUADRANT, 359. 
Quadrant, log. sines, cosines, &c., for every | 
minute in, 540, 576. 
Quadrant, natural sines and cosines for | 
every degree of, 411. 
Quadrant, to take angles with, 370. 
(Qluantities, known and unknown, 134. 
Quantity of water that flows through a cir- | 
cular orifice, 313, 319. 
Quiescence, friction of, 299. 


Rapivs bar, 242. 

Radius bar, length of, correeted, 248. 

Radius of the earth at Philadelphia, 356. 

Radius of gyration, 412. 

tadius, length of, in degrees, 357. 

Rails, temporary, 411. 

Railway carriage, 268. 

Railway iron, 410. 

Raising of powers by logarithms, 338. 

Reciprocals of numbers, 73 to 78. 

Recoil, 449. 

Rectangle, rhombus, rhomboides, to find 
the areas of, 45, 46. 

Reduction of fractions, 16, 17, to 19, 20. 

Regnault’s experiments on oxygen, &e., 356. 

Regular bodies, 90. 

Relative capacities of the two bodies under 
the same displacement, 456, 470. 

Relative strength of materials te resist tor- 
sion, 294. 

Revolving shaft, 250. 

Riga fir, 290. 

Right-angled spherical} triangles, 374. 

Ring, circular, to find the area of, 53. 

Ring, cylindrical, 90. 

Roads, traction of carriages on, 307. 

Rolled iron, 395. 

Roman notation, 11. 

Lope, strength of, 282. 

Ropes, bands, &c., 267. 

Ropes, blocks, pulleys, 428. 
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| Scale of displacement, 465. 






Ropes, stiffness of, resistanee of, to bendix 
302. 

Ropes, tarred and dry, 304, 306. 

Rotative engines, 260. 

Rotation, moment of, 414. 

Rotation of a body about a fixed axis, 416. 

Rotations of millstones, 452. 

Round and reetangular bars, strength of, 281. 

Round bar-iron, 403. 

Round steel and brass, 408, 

Rules for pumping engines, 448. 

Rule of three, 13. 

tule of three by logarithms, 338. 

Rule of three in fractions, 21. 

Rupture, 272, 






















Sarety valves, 149, 150, 224. 
Sails of windmills, 332. 

Sash iron, 410. 

Scales of chords, how to construct, 360. 










Scantling, 95. 

Screw cutting by lathe, 433. 

Serew, power of, 430. 

Screw, to cut, 434. 

Sectional area measured, 456. 

Segments of cireles, 64 to 67. 

Sheives, cords, blocks, 428. 

Ship-building and naval architeeture, 453. 

Sidereal day, 9. 

Side lever, to find the depth across the centre 
of, 144. 

Side rod, 246, 254, 

Side rod of air-pump, 146. 

Sines, eosimes, &e., 411. 

Sines, tangents and secants, 359. 

Singular phenomena, 237. 

Sleigh, 268. 

Slide valve, 225. 

Slide valve, a cursory examination of, 232. 

Slopes 14 to 1, 2 to 1, and 1 to 1, 97. 

Sluice board, 316. 

Smoke and heated air in chimneys, 202. 

Solid inches in a solid foot, 96. 

Solids, mensuration of, 79. 

Space described by a body during a free de 
scent in vacuo, 388. 

Specific gravity, 386, 391. 

Sphere, 85. 

Spheres, 397 to 400. 

Spheroid, 86, 87, 88. 

Spherical trigonometry, 373. 

Spheroidal condition of water in boilers, 236. 

Spindle and screw wheels, 434. 

Square, to find the area of, 45, 

Square and sheet iron, 402. 

Squares and square roots of numbers, 100 
to 116. 

Square root, 30. 

Square root of fractions and mixed numbers, 
31. 

Square measure, 6. 

Stability, 459, 499. 

Stars, apparent motion of, 353. 

Statical moment, 417. 

Steam engine, 135. 

Steam dome, 171. 

Steam passages, 220, 

Steam pipes, loss of force in, 222. 

Steam port, 147, 148, 

Steam room, 299. 
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Steam, elastic force of, 188 to 202. 

Steam, temperature of, pressure of, 172. 

Steam, volume of, 202 to 206, 

Steam, weight of, 204. 

Steel, 408. 

Stiffness of a vessel under canvas, 485. 

Stiffness of ropes, 302, 306. 

Stowage, 503. 

Stowing the hold of a vessel, 453, 456. 

Strap at cutter, 141. 

Strap, mean thickness of, at and before cut- 
ter, 143. 

Strength of bodies, 282. 

Strength of boilers, 218. 

Strength of materials, 173, 271. 

Strength of rods when the strain is wholly 
tensile, 250. 

Strength of the teeth of cast iron wheels, 437. 

Studs of lever, 143. 

ttud-wheel and pinion, 434. 

Subtraction of decimals, 22. 

Subtraction of fractions, 21. 


TABLE by which to determine the number of 
teeth or pitch of small wheels, 435. 

Table containing the circumferences, squares, 
cubes, and areas of circles, from 1 to 100, 
advancing by a tenth, 57, 58, 59, 60 to 
63. 

Table containing the weight of columns of 
water, each one foot in length, in pounds 
avoirdupois, 401. 

Table containing the weight of square bar 
iron, 402. 

Table containing the surface and solidity of 
spheres, together with the edge of equal 
cubes, the length of equal cylinders, and 
weight of water in avoirdupois pounds, 
397. 

Table containing the weight of flat bar iron, 
400. 

Table containing the specific gravities and 
other properties of bodies; water the stand- 
ard of comparison, 401. 

Table containing the weight of round bar 
iron, 403. 

Table containing the weights of cast iron 
pipes, 404. 

Table containing the weight of solid cylin- 
ders of cast iron, 404. 

Table containing the weight of a square foot 
of copper and lead, 405. 

Table for finding the weight of malleable 
iron, copper, and lead, 405. 

Table for finding the radius of a wheel when 
the pitch is given, or the pitch when the ra- 
dius is given, for any number of teeth, 439. 

Table for the general construction of tooth 
wheels, 442. 

Table for breast wheels, 329. 

Table of polygons, 48. 

Table of decimal approximations for facili- 
tating calculations, 55. 

Table of decimal equivalents, 56. 

Table of the areas of the segments and zones 
of a circle of which the diameter is unity, 
64, 65, 66, 67. 

Table of the proportions of the lengths of 
semi-elliptic arcs, 69, 70, 72. 

Table of flat or board measure, 93, 

Table of solid timber measure, 94. 
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Table of reciprocals of numbers, or of the 
decimal fractions corresponding to com- 
mon fractions, 71 to 77, 78. 

Table of weights and values in decimal 
parte, 79. 

Table of regular bodies, 90. 

Table of the cohesive power of bodies, 175. 

Table of hyperbolic logarithms, 130 to 133. 

Table of the pressure of steam, in inches of 
mercury at different temperatures, 172. 

Table of the temperature of steam at differ- 
ent pressures, in atmospheres, 172. 

Table of the expansion of air by heat, 173. 

Table of the strength of iron, 173. 

Table of the superficial and solid content of 
spheres, 96. 

Table of solid inches in a solid foot, 96. 

Table of squares, cubes, square and cube 
roots, of numbers, 100, 101, 116, 125. 

Table of cover on the exhausting side of the 
valve in parts of the stroke and distance 
of piston from the end of its stroke, 231. 

Table of the proportions of the lengths of 
circular arcs, 68. 

Table of the fourth and fifth power of num- 
bers, 129. 

Table of the properties of different boil- 
ers, 215. 

Table of the economical effects of expan- 
sion, 216. 

Table of the comparative evaporative power 
of different kinds of coal, 218. 

Table of the cohesive strength of iron boiler 
plate at different temperatures, 219. 

Table of diminution of strength of copper 
boilers, 219. 

Table of expanded steam, 239. 

Table of the proportionate length of bearings, 
or journals for shafts of various diameters, 
287. 

Table of tenacities, resistances to compres- 
sion and other properties of materials, 
288. 

Table of the strength of ropes and chains, 
288. 

Table of the strength of alloys, 289. 

Table of data of timber, 289. 

Table of the properties of steam, 261. 

Table of the mechanical properties of steam, 
263. 

Table of the cohesive strength of bodies, 281. 

Table of the strength of common bodies, 283. 

Table of torsion and twisting of common ma- 
terials, 286. 

Table of the length of circular arcs, radius 
being unity, 63. 

Table of experiments on iron boiler plate at 
high temperature, 220. 

Table of the absolute weight of cylindrical 
columns, 274. 

Table of flanges of girders, 276. 

Table of mean pressure of steam at different 
densities and rates of expansion, 239. 

Table of nominal horse power of high pres- 
sure engines, 244, 

Table of nominal horse power of low pres- 
sure engines, 243, 

Table of dimensions of cylindrical columns 
of cast iron to sustain a given load with 
safety, 293. 

Table of strength of columns, 294, 
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Table of comparative torsion, 294. 

Table of the depths of square beams to sup- 
port from 1 ewt. to 14 tons, 295, 296. 

Table of the results of experiments on fric- 
tions, with unguents interposed, 299, 300. 

Table of the results of experiments on the 
gudgeons or axle-ends in motion upon their 
bearings, 301. 

Table of friction, continued to abrasion, 301. 

Table of friction of steam engines of differ- 
ent modifications, 302. 

Table of tarred ropes, 303. 

Table of white ropes, 305. 

Table of dry and tarred ropes, 306. 

Table of the pressure and traction of car- 
riages, 308, 

Table of traction of wheels, 309. 

Table of the ratio of traction to the load, 
310. 

Table of the coefficients of the efflux through 
rectangular orifices in a thin vertical plate, 
315. 

Table of the coefficients of efflux, 315. 

Table of comparison of the theoretical with 
the real discharges from an orifice, 317. 
Table of discharge of tubes of different en- 

largements, 322. 

Table of the comparison of discharge by pipes 
of different lengths, 323. 

Table of the comparison of discharge by ad- 
ditional tubes, 323. 

Table of the friction of fluids, 325. 

Table of discharges of a 6-inch pipe at seve- 
ral inclinations, 326. 

Table of the velocity of windmill sails, 333. 

Table of outside discharging turbine, 331. 

Table of inward discharging turbines, 332. 

Table of peculiar logarithms, 340. 

Table of useful logarithms, 345. 

Table of the specific gravity of various sub- 
stances, 394. 

Table of the weight of a foot in length of flat 
and rolled iron, 395. 

Table of the weight of cast iron pipes, 395. 

Table of the weight of one foot in length of 
malleable iron, 396. 

Table of comparison, 396. 

Table of the weight of a square foot of sheet 
iron, 402. 

Table of the weight of a square foot of boiler 
plate from 3 of an inch to 1 inch thick, 403. 

Table of the weights of cast iron plates, 403. 

Table of the weight of mill-board, 405. 

Table of the weight of wrought iron bars, 406. 

Table of the proportional dimensions of nuts 
and bolts, 406. 

Table of the specific gravity of water at dif- 
ferent temperatures, 406. 

Table of the weight of cast iron balls, 407. 

Table of the weight of flat bar iron, 407. 

Table of the weight of square and round 
brass, 408. 

Table of taper T iron, 410. 

Table of sash iron, 410, 

Table of rails of equal top and bottom, 410. 

Table of temporary rails, 411. 

Table of natural sines, cosines, tangents, co- 
tangents, secants, and cosecants, to every 
degree of the quadrant, 411. 

Table of inclined planes, showing the ascent 

or descent the yard, 430, 
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Table of the weight of round steel, 408. 

Table of parallel angle iron of equal sides, 408. 

Table of parallel angle iron of unequal sides, 
409. 

Table of taper angle iron of equal sides, 409. 

Table of parallel T iron of unequal width and 
depth, 409. 

Table of change wheels for screw-cutting, 
435. 

Table of the diameters of wheels at their 
pitch circle, to contain a required number 
of teeth, 436. 

Table of the angle of windmill sails, 445. 

Table of the logarithms of the natural num- 
bers, from 1 to 100000, by the help of dif- 
ferences, 502 to 540. 

Table of log. sines, cosines, tangents, cotan- 
gents, secants and cosecants, for every de- 
gree and minute in the quadrant, 540 to 
576. 

Table of the strength of the teeth of cast iron 
wheels at a given velocity, 437. 

Table of approved proportions for wheels 
with flat arms, 441. 

Table showing the cover required on the 
steam side of the valve to cut the steam off 
at any part of the stroke, 228. 

Table showing the cover required, 227. 

Table showing the resistance opposed to 
the motion of carriages on different incli- 
nations of ascending or descending planes, 
429. 

Table showing the number of linear feet of 
scantling of various dimensions which are 
equal to a cubic foot, 95. 

Table showing the weight or pressure a beam 
of cast iron will sustain without destroying 
its elastic force, 292. 

Table showing the circumference of rope 
equaleto a chain, 282. 

Table to correct parallel motion links, 248. 

Table of parallel T iron of equal depth and 
width, 410. 

Tables of cuttings and embankments, slopes, 
ltol; 14to1; and 2 to 1, 97. 

Tables of the heights corresponding to differ- 
ent velocities, 389. 

Tables of the mechanical properties of the 
materials most commonly employed in the 
construction of machines and framings, 
280. 

Tangents, 360. 

Tangents and secants, to compute, 362. 

Taper angle iron, 410. 

Teeth of wheels in continuous circular motion, 
432. 

Teeth of wheels, 422, 436. 

Temperature of steam, 172, 

Temperature and elastic force of steam, 188. 

Tension of chain-bridge, 414. 

Tetraedron, 89. 

Threshing machines, 445. 

Throttling the steam, 234. 

Timber measure, 93. 








Timber, to measure round, 95. 
Time, 7. 

Tonnage of ships, 461. 
Torsion, 279. 

Torsion and twisting, 286. 
Traction of carriages, 307. 








Transverse strength of bodies, 282. 
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Transverse strain, 278. 
Transverse strain, time weight, 
Trapezium, 47. 

Trapezoid, 47. 

Triangle, to find the area of, 46, 47. 
Trigonometry, 359. 

Trigonometry, spherical, 373. 

Troy weight, 7. 

Trussed beams, 291. 

Tubes, discharge of water through, 312. 
Tubular boilers, 257. 

Turbine water- wheels, 330. 


273. 


ULTIMATE pressure of expanded steam, 236. 
Undecagon, 47. 

Undershot wheels, 327, 443. 

Unguents, 299. 

Ungulas, cylindrical, 81. 

Ungulas, conical, 83, 84. 

Unit of length, 5. 

Unit of weight, 5. 

Unit of dry capacity, 5. 

Units of liquids, 5. 

Units of work, 269, 297, 414, 410. 
Universal pitch table, 442. 

Upper steam port, 229. 

Useful formula, 271. 

Use of the table of squares, cubes, &c., 127. 


Vacuvw, perfect one, 235. 

Vacuum below the piston, 251. 

Vacuo, bodies falling freely in, 388. 

Valves, different arrangements of, 233. 

Valve, length of stroke of, in inches, 228. 

Valve shaft, 147. 

Valve, safety, 224. 

Valve, slide, 225. 

Valve spindle, 171. 

Vapour in the cylinder, 229. 

Vein, contraction of fluid, 330. 

Velocity, foree, and work done, 267. 

Velocity of steam rushing into a vacuum, 207. 

Velocity of smoke in chimneys, 209, 213. 

Velocity of piston of steam engine, 266. 

Velocity of threshing machines, millstones, 
boring, &c., 445. 

Velocity of wheels on ordinary roads, 307. 

Venturi, experiments of, on the discharge of 
fluids, 421. 

Versed sine, tabular, 52. 

Versed sine of parallel motion, 244. 

Versed sine, 359, 
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Vertical sectional areas, 454. 

Virtual velocities, 424. 

Vis viva, principle of, calculations on, 276, 
388. 

Volume of a ship immersed, 456. 

Volume of steam in a cubic foot of water, 
202, 205. 


Water, modulus of elasticity of, 190. 

Water level, 214. ; 

Water, feed and condensing, 223. 

Water, spheroidal condition of, in boilers,236. 

Water in boiler, and water level, 358. 

Water, discharge of, through different orifi- 
ces, 312, 318. 

Water wheels, 327. 

Water wheels, maximum velocity of, 443. 

Web of crank at paddle shaft centre, 136. 

Web of cross-head at middle, 139. 

Web of crank at pin centre, 142. 

Web at paddle centre, 252. 

Web of cross-head at journal, 140. 

Web of air-pump cross-head, 145. 

Wedge, 85. 

Wedge and screw, 430. 

Weights and measures, 5. 

Weights, values of, in decimal parts, 79. 

Weight, mass, gravity, 386. 

Weirs, and rectangular apertures, 314, 323. 

Wheel and axle, 417. 

Wheel and pinion, 427. 

Wheels, drums, pulleys, 438. 

Windmills, 332. 

Wine measure, 8. 

Woods, 280. 

Woods, specific gravity, 394 

Work done, weight, 267. 

Wrought iren bars, 406. 


Yarp, 5. 

Yacht, admeasurement of, 469 470. 
Yarns of ropes, 303. 

Yellow brass, 281. 

Yew, 280. 


Zinc, 280. 

Zine, sheet, 288. 

Zone, spherical, 86. 

Zone, to find the area of a circular, 53. 

Zones of circles, to find the areas of, 64, 65, 
66. 

























































